REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION AS A NEWSPAPER 


5 4 Z 


FAIRY DOWN SLEEPING BAGS 


EVEREST, TWENTY BELOW, EXPLORER, 
ARCTIC, SNOWLINE; KAMPOWN, SCOUTER 
FROM £6/12/0 


Send for Illustrated Price List 


SLEEPING BAG COVERS (Nylon & Japara) 
GROUNDSHEETS, TENTS 
MOUNTAIN MULE PACKS 
MOUNTAINEER PACKS 
TRAPPER NELSON PACKS 


and all your FISHING & SHOOTING Requirements 


— contact — 


WITCOMBE & CALDWELL LTD. 


(THE SPORTS DEPOT) 
45 WILLIS STREET Telephone 42-662 WELLINGTON 
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OFFERS[ALL]THESE FEATURES FOR ONLY £38.5.0 


CHECK THESE FEATURES ON THE SAFARI DE LUXE 
Time-tested Mauser action. 

Elegant, walnut stock with Monte Carlo cheekpiece and snobble 
fore-end. 

Hinged magazine floor plate for greater convenience (magazine 
capacity of 5 rounds except magnum which holds 3). 

Excellent new single stage trigger mechanism, adjustable for 
weight and backlash. 

Dovetailed receiver to accommodate Parker-Hale ‘‘Roll-Off’’ 
Mounts. 

Flip-up fully adjustable rearsight. 

Ramp mounted bead foresight and tubular protector. 

Fitted with ventilated recoil pad and P.H. “‘Sportarget’”’ sling. 
Wide choice of calibres— .222 (without recoil pad): Price 
£36:5.0, .308: Price £41.17.6. .243, .270, 30/06, 7 x 57 and 
.308 Norma Magnum: Price £51.0.0. 


SEND FOR COLOUR LITERATURE ON THE RANGE 


Two other great SAFARI models! 


The great NEW SAFARI SUPER which offers beauty of line 
in an elegantly modern conception follows the basic 
specification of the De Luxe. The main difference lies in 
its distinctive two-tone Custom stock. In calibres .308: 
Price £44.15.0. .243, .270, .30/06, 7 x 57, .308 Norma 
Magnum and 7 m.m. Rem. Magnum: Price £54.5.0. 

The SAFARI STANDARD is produced without some of the 
extra refinements of the Super and De Luxe and is avail- 
able in calibres: .308: Price £34.15.0. .30/06 and 7 x 57: 
Price £4.1.15.0, 


(Bs SAFARI 


PARKER-HALE HAVE GIVEN THEIR LEADING -303 SPORTERS THE 
SUPERB CUSTOM LINE. NEVER SUCH VALUE. SEND NOW FOR 
DETAILS OF THE FULL -303 RANGE. 


FROM YOUR LOCAL SPORTS DEALER: 


NBW ZEALAND AGENTS—WITCOMBE & CALDWELL AGENCIES LIMITED, BOX 1471, WELLINGTON 
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THE SMART BUY 
IN SPINNING REELS! 


YES, YOU’LL BE REALLY SMART IF YOUR NEXT SPINNING 
REEL IS A RU MER — THE METICULOUSLY-ENGINEERED 
REEL THAT GIVES SUCH SMOOTH PERFORMANCE AND 
LIFETIME DEPENDABILITY, AND ALL THIS AT A PRICE 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ANY ANGLER. 


; RUMER 201 


Just the thing for the angler who is looking for a rugged reel for heavy freshwater spinning, such as salmon fishing, 
or for kahawai. Like all Rumer reels, the 201 is precision-built like a watch to give a lifetime of trouble-free service. 
This medium reel will appeal to all anglers, for it is light enough to be used for all kinds of freshwater fishing, 
yet robust enough for some kinds of saltwater fishing. Price £5/19/6. 


RUMER 101 FRESHWATER REEL 


Built for those freshwater anglers who demand an ultra-light reel, this 
model balances with the lightest rods and lines. Capacity of 300 yards 
of 6lb. test monofilament line. Drag is adjustable to within 1b. Push- 
button anti-reverse, and speed of retrieve 28” per turn of crank. Full bale 
pick-up; one spot lubrication. Available either right- or left-hand models. 
Price £4/17/6. 


These precision made 
reels are manufactured 
in France from finest 
materials and French 
craftsmanship. 


RUMER 401 SURFCASTING REEL 


A low-priced, husky, and reliable reel for surfcasting. Drum holds 
220 yards 24lb. test monofilament, which is ample for most types 
of surf fishing. Speed of retrieve 30 inches per turn of crank. 
Guaranteed unbreakable. Available only in left-hand models. 
Price £7/17/6. 


SPARE PARTS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


Distributed by .. . 


GOLLIN & CO. LTD. 


P.O. BOX 794 —— WELLINGTON ~ 
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Don’t Just Ask For Nylon 
Specify 


“RU-.GUT’”’ 


THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW MONOFILAMENT WITH EVERYTHING THAT COUNTS FOR 
ALL KINDS OF FISHING — SALT OR FRESHWATER. 


GREATER STRENGTH FOR SMALLER LINE DIAMETER. 

MORE SUPPLE FOR LONG CASTING. 

LESS STRETCH. 

SEA-GREEN COLOUR MAKES IT PRACTICALLY INVISIBLE IN WATER. 


AND LAST, BUT NOT LEAST, A REAL QUALITY MONOFILAMENT AT A REASONABLE 
PRICE — AND IT’S SPOOLED IN NEW ZEALAND, TOO! 


— NOW AVAILABLE FROM ALL SPORTS CENTRES — 


RU-GUT 


The Super strong monofilament that never lets you down. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL SIZES FROM 34lb. to 65lb. TEST. 
IN 50-YARD SPOOLS — 12 SPOOLS TO BOX. 
Distributed by: 


GOLLIN & CO. LTD. 


......P.0. BOX 794 — WELLINGTON 
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de luxe hunting rifle aCCuracy 


Designed to meet the specific needs of 
sportsmen, the Monarch is the world’s 
most technically advanced bolt action rifle. 
Available in five calibres to suit your 
favourite game, each with a magazine 
capacity of four cartridges. Silent safety 
catch locks both bolt and trigger, with a 
red spot indicator showing when released. 
Ventilated recoil pad and sling swivels are 
standard fitments. Every barrel and action 
is tested by the Birmingham Proof House, 
and subjected to a proof charge — for 
example, the .30/06 average proof charge 
gives a pressure of 55,000 Ibs. per sq. inch. 
Made to keep hitting where you want, 
the Chrome Molybdenum steel barrel has 
each rifling groove cut individually to 
ensure complete concentricity and absolute 
accuracy. 


222 and?.300 EO2. = Loe 0 
.243, .270 and .30/06 £63 .10. 0 


contact your local dealer 


For B.S.A. pamphlet, giving full data, write to N.Z. 
agents: 


Witcombe & Caldwell Agencies Ltd., 
Box 1471, 
Wellington. 


OF ENGLAND 


Rifles and, Guns 
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is Your 
Fil. @ FFAIR 


Likes the Trout 
Fishing Articles 


I would like to say how much I 
like the trout fishing articles which 
appear in “Outdoor”, and in par- 
ticular would like to thank the writer of “Finding 
those Hot Spots” which was run in the December 
number. The writer certainly knows his big stream 
fishing, and I would like to thank him because after 
reading what he said about sinking a fly deep enabled 
me to catch fish in a river which I had previously fished 
with little or no success. His advice on where to put 
one’s fly was also sound, and I think the article gen- 
erally is one of the most informative on trout fishing 
I have ever read. A few more like that would be 
welcomed, although I will say that most of the angling 
articles which appear in the mazagine are good. 
Carry on with the good work; you’ve got a fine 
magazine and even if the price does go up I still will 
continue to be a subscriber. I’ve been taking the maga- 
zine for many years now and there’s been no price 
Increase, but the daily newspaper I take has had two. 
—I.G.McT., Dunedin. 
Commercial 


“Young Sportsman’s” article in 
Meat Hunting 


December copy of Outdoor bears 
no relation to L. G. Bell’s article 
in the October issue as nowhere in his article is there 
any pointing of guns or attacks on commercial meat 
hunters, only the posing of the question: “Should we 
condone the commercial exploitation of our game 
animals?” 

Reading “Young Sportsman’s” reply one would con- 
clude firstly, that deer are the only game animals in 
New Zealand, and secondly, “Young Sportsman’s” sport 
is purely and simply to commercialise on what game 
he shoots. A tragic state of outlook for one who calls 
himself a “Young Sportsman”, 


SOF CRYO FO CRYOTDCRYWOF9G WO DEW OS WHOS WHOS WHOS WIDE W DEW OGD. 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to Fishing, Shooting, Gundogs, Tramping, Wildlife and kindred sports, and 
published by ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS, P.O. BOX 236, MASTERTON, N.Z., to whom all correspondence 


should be addressed. 


CONTRIBUTIONS.—The Editor is prepared to consider articles and stories dealing with all matters of interest 
to the outdoorsman, more particularly if accompanied with suitable illustrations. Contributions other than those 
featured in “This is Your Affair’ will be paid for at acceptable rates, and every effort will be made to return those 
found unsuitable if accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The publishers, however, will not be liable for 
accidental loss or damage to any matter submitted. All contributions should preferably be typewritten and double- 
spaced, and sender’s name and address should be indicated both on the back of copy or photographs and illustrations 


submitted. 


Publication date is the fifth of each month, and deadline for all copy is the 25th of previous month. 
_SUBSCRIPTIONS.— Yearly subscription £1 (posted); single copy 2/—. On sale at all booksellers. N.Z. and Aus- 
tralian distributors——Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH (N.Z.) Ltd., G.P.O. Box 1595, Wellington, N.Z., or Branches. 


I make no apologies for being opposed to commercial 
meat recovery of our deer herds, and there is no logical 
or justifiable argument for the continuation of un- 
organised destruction of a valuable sporting asset such 
as we are privileged to have in our game animals in - 
New Zealand. 

The commercial hunter is not and will not contribute 
to reducing the cost of deer control to the taxpayer 
as suggested, but he has contributed to increasing the 
family butcher’s account by drastically reducing the 
previously readily available game to the private week- 
end hunters, whose shooting range was the limited area 
referred to and now used by commercial hunters. If 
commercial hunting is to continue in the interests. of 
the taxpayer, then it should be in the critical areas 
where government hunters operate. This is where the 
taxpayer’s money is being spent. There has never been 
a critical area where weekend shooting has been per- 
mitted—J. G. ROBERTS, Manurewa. 


*% * 


Unwanted I live eight miles from a town with a 
Cats. population of about 5,000 people and 

throughout the year stray cats are regu- 
larly arriving at my home, many of them only half- 
grown. 

A big percentage of these cats and kittens are 
extremely tame and have quite obviously been dropped 
off by people not wanting them, yet will not have them 
destroyed. I think the main culprits are town people 
who have given their children a kitten for Christmas, 
and then decided they cannot keep it. It is mostly 
just after Christmas they start to arrive, 

This time last year (February) I shot three kittens 
in a month. If only people would stop and think of 
the destruction caused by these starving strays on the 
native bird population, as well as game birds. These 
unfortunate animals must kill to live, and one. can 
hardly blame them for killing anything that would 
keep them from starvation. 

Last year, I shot six cats and kittens, some of them 
very wild, but most rather tame. How thoughtless can 
some people get, wanting animals then, when they have 
no further use for them, just abandoning them like an 
empty cigarette packet! It is far more humane to have 
unwanted cats destroyed than just drop them off on 
the roadside to face the utter misery of starvation.— 
N.C.C., Frasertown, Wairoa. 
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Irresponsible In the last few issues of Outdoor, 
Shooters there has been a lot of talk about 


OUTSTANDING 


IN ITS CLASS! 


BRNO 


OVER AND UNDER 
SHOTGUN 


Don’t just take our word that 
these remarkable guns are good, 
just walk into any sports dealers 
and ask to handle one . 
See how effortlessly it swings to 
your shoulder; how comfortable 
it feels and, above all, how 
easy it is to line up. Such a 
gun gives you that confidence 
which makes good shooting so 
much easier. 


A perfectly balanced low cost 
over and under shotgun of 
modern design, precision-built 
to give years of trouble-free 
service. 274-inch barrels of 
special steel, top full choke and 
lower modified. Selective firing 
and automatic safety. Nicely 
checkered butt and fore-end of 
fine grained polished Continen- 
tal walnut. Overall length 45 
inches; weight 7b. 


Price £72/10/-. 


YOU’LL SHOOT BETTER 
with a 


BRNO 


STOCKED BY ALL 
SPORTS DEALERS 


meat-hunters. I personally consider 
a large number of these irresponsible people go out only 
to make a few bob. Most of them shoot at anything 
that moves and I’m amazed there are not more shoot- 
ing accidents. 

I suggest to get these madmen out of the bush, why 
not start deer farms to supply the overseas markets, 
leaving the deer in the bush to shooters who want only 
to shoot deer for a trophy or some venison for them- 
selves. 

The Government shooters would have to continue 
their job (or the deer numbers would increase), but 
not exterminate them. Why don’t the N.Z.D.A. set up 
a committee to look into a way of saving the deer for 
sportsmen not killers, or soon we will have to pay for 
the right to shoot deer, Also, the chances of getting 
one will not be in the hunter’s favour. Let the true 
sportsmen do something or soon it will be too late!— 


“CONCERNED”, Dunedin. 


FISHERMEN — SHOOTERS! 
SEND NOW FOR NEW ZEALAND'S GREATEST RETAIL § 
PRICE LIST OF FISHING AND SHOOTING GOODS § 


Comprising of 112 pages, four being in full colour, 
this interesting publication features three pages of 
knot illustrations. Also complete list of Veniard’s 
Fly-Tying equipment. 


This is something no sportsman should miss! 


Price 5/- each, posted. 


GAMMIN’S SPORTS DEPOT LTD., 
P.O. BOX 373 WARD STREET 
HAMILTON 
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Wet flies are best when trout are feeding in deep pools, or 
when they are chasing food in fast water. (See article page 13) 
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What Of The Future? | 


BY IAN S. ROBINSON 


With the gradual drainage of native duck 
habitat, should we consider introducing new 
species more adaptable to changing conditions ? 


Since the first white settlers arrived in New Zealanc 
more than 125 years ago to find the country practically 
barren of birds and beasts of the chase, many efforts 
have been made to introduce the various species of 
wildlife which would help to satisfy their inherent love 
of the chase. Rabbits, hares, about 30 species of birds 
including songbirds, and some 15 species of hoofedc 
animals became established, many of them increasingly 
rapidly. 

While no doubt many of these earlier introductions 
were prompted by a nostalgic desire for the familiar 
wildlife of childhood association, it can be said that it 
received its greatest impetus from the British sporting 
tradition of hunting game. It was sentiment that in- 
spired the introduction of songbirds, such as the thrush, 
blackbird and skylark from the Old Country, but it 
was the inherent spirit of the chase that motivated 
that of pheasants, quail, deer, thar and chamois, to 
name just a few of the successful introductions. 


For many years efforts to introduce more of the 
species of wildlife for sport continued, and it is only 
of more recent times that a halt has been made, Many 
feel that this was a retrograde step, and that certain 
species of feathered game which would not affect man’s 
economy should be introduced, if only to take the 
pressure off the few native game birds left. 


A little more than a couple of decades ago, the then 
Minister of Internal Affairs, the late Hon. W. E. Parry, 
expressed concern about the future of our game birds. 
Although a very keen sportsman he was also very 
conservation minded and one of his greatest desires 
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The pochard, pintail and mallard are just a few of the waterfowl 
that have been introduced. Only the mallard has been established 
successfully. 


was to see new feathered game species introduced to 
provide sport for the future and reduce the shooting 
pressure on our rapidly disappearing native waterfowl. 
In order to make certain that any proposed introduc- 
tions would be suitable in every respect Mr. Parry 
requested Mr. Max Spens-Black, a well known ornitho- 
logist, to set up a small committee of wildlife experts, 
including Dr. W. R. B. Oliver, for the purpose of 
drawing up a report on the various species of game 
birds which did not compete with man’s economy. 
It was particularly emphasised that any introductions 
recommended should not be endemic and could readily 
adjust themselves to their new environment. 


After much fact-finding Mr. Spens-Black compiled a 
list which he submitted to the committee, After some 


The baldplate, a North American 

duck which decoys readily and, 

being a swift erratic flyer, is a 

favourite with American waterfowl 
shooters. 


American merganser — a fair sporting 
bird, but not generally regarded as 
a good table bird owing to its fishy 


The gadwall, a dabbler or sur- 
face-feeding duck. This species 
has an almost world-wide dis- 


taste. tribution, but is not highly 


regarded as a good table bird. 
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consideration this was approved of and handed to the 
Minister, who in turn also approved and stated that 
he would take steps to put the necessary machinery 
into operation for the introduction of the species re- 
commended. These were the wigeon (Anas Penelope), 
the common snipe (Capella Gallinago), and the wood- 


The canvasback, an 
. exclusively North 
ag. American species. 
A very wary but 
inquisitive bird, 
reputedly the 
“choice of the 


M7 


cock (Scollpax Rusticola). The Minister said that he 
felt sure there would be no opposition forthcoming from 
the Agricultural Department. 

Unfortunately, with the illness and death of the 
Minister we lost the main support for the importation 
of new game birds and the report died as has so many 
other reports and recommendations for the improve- 
ment not only of our shooting, but also our fishing. 


Redhead duck (male and female), prefers open waters, 
and lives mainly on vegetable food. Very highly regarded 
for eating. 


The following game bird species were among those 
recommended by the special committee:— 
European Pochard (Aythya Ferina) “Diver”. 

This duck gives its name to a group of “Divers” to 
which belongs the two American species, “Redhead” 
and “Canvasback”. Another well known member is 
the Scaup, miscalled Black Teal, of New Zealand, and 
the Scaups of the Northern Hemisphere. The Pochards 
are both salt and fresh water birds, some being more 
marine than others. Conditions in New Zealand would 


The goldeneye, a wary 
bird. While they will 
decoy, deception must 
be perfect. Classed as 
second-rate table birds. 
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suit this species admirably. A good breeder, its clutches 
contain from eight to twelve eggs. ‘The flesh of this 
duck is good eating, especially of the bird from the 
inland waters where its diet is mostly vegetable. Weight 
approximately three pounds. A harmless species. 
American Redhead (Nyroca Americana) “Diver”, 
Except for a light difference in plumage this duck 
is a replica of the European Pochard. In fact, it is the 
New World representative of the Old World bird, It 
is mostly vegetarian and like all the diving ducks it 
obtains its food from the bed of the lake. It is probably 
the least maritime of all the pochard group, hence its 


popularity as a table bird. The climate, habitat and 


good food resources available in New Zealand would 
assure its survival. The number of eggs to the clutch 
eight to twelve. Weighs about three pounds. Harmless 
to man’s economy. 


Woodcock on nest. A good sporting bird, and although 
very small makes an extremely tasty dish. 


The Canvasback (Nyroca Valisineria) “Diver”. 

This native of North America is a maritime specie 
and the largest member of the pochard group. It pre- 
fers the tidal mud flats of inlets and estuaries to the 
open sea. Its food consists of various marine organisms 
and vegetation. Its flight is powerful and direct, and 
is known to be a first-class sporting duck.. There would 
be no difficulty in establishing it in this country. Its 
flesh has the reputation as a table delicacy. Weight in 
good condition (winter) is from 34 to 4 pounds. Harm- 
less to man’s economy. 


Widgeon (Mareca Penelope) “Dabbler’. 

Generally speaking, the wigeon is more a maritime 
duck than an inland specie, for its favourite habitat is 
the mud flats of tidal estuaries and similar areas that 
provide a muddy foreshore. It is shy and wary, a fast 
and tricky flier and an excellent table duck, A com- 
bination that should satisfy the most fastidious sports- 
man. Harmless to man’s economy. : 

American Widgeon (Mareca Americana) “Dabbler”. 

Generally known as the “Baldplate” on account of 
the white patch on the head of the drake. Naturally 
shy and wary and its habits and economy are identical 


(Continued on page 30) 
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CARE OF YOUR TROPHY SKINS 
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How to bring your trophy skins to the taxidermist in good condition. 


be ce 


BY S. S. CROSS 


A good trophy is worth care and attention, and often it is better to partially skin small trophies from shoulders 
half-way up the neck and carry them back to camp for the more intricate skinning. This particularly applies to 
small heads like chamois and goat. 


About twenty years ago I had the good fortune to 
shoot a white fallow deer buck carrying quite a good 
head. If I recall rightly it had a spread of about 26 
inches and carried 21 points, eight on one side and 13 
on the other, However, at the time I wasn’t quite so 
interested in the measurements and number of points 
as the fact that the animal itself was snow-white, and 
would make a most attractive trophy mount. 


We were shooting in the Caples Valley at the time, 
and as we intended staying there a fortnight or more 
it was a case of skinning the headskin out and pre- 
serving it until we could get it to a taxidermist. Neither 
of us knew much about skinning heads for mounting, 
but we did our best. First of all we cut the skin half- 
way down the neck, commencing from the top of the 


Showing method 
of skinning head, 
or cape. Cut Y 
as shown, and 
across from 
shoulder to 
shoulder. Extreme 
care should be 
taken when skin- 
ning lips, nostrils 
and eyes. Skin can 
be eased off round 
base of antlers 
with blunt tool. 


Fg 
® 
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head; then we made a cut right right round the neck 
itself. After considerable hacking with a fairly blunt 
knife we eventually removed the skin. It was not a 
neat job by any means, for not only did we leave on 
a considerable quantity of meat, but had also cut 
through the lips and eyelids. However, when we'd 


‘finished the job we sprinkled it with salt, rolled it in 


a sugar-sack and hung it in a tree outside the tent. 


Several weeks later we sent it to a taxidermist, who 
replied by letter stating that not only had we made a 
proper mess of the skinning, but we had failed to keep 
the flies away and the skin was ruined. He also gave 
us instructions on how to care for green skins, and 
stated that he would hold on to the antlers until we 
managed to secure another headskin. As far as I know 
he still has that headskin, for I haven’t shot a white 
buck since. 


It is surprising just how many really good trophies 


are spoilt simply because they are ruined by bad hand- 


ling. It is very disheartening to any taxidermist to 
receive a collection of heads or skins which have been 
neglected either through carelessness or, as in mostly 
the case, ignorance of the proper procedure in skinning 
or preserving them. 


If at all possible, skin out your game head where it 
falls, for most game animals have hollow hair that is 
very brittle and easily broken or rubbed off if the ani- 
mal is dragged any distance. While taxidermists can, 
and mostly do, make a wonderful job it is obviously 
impossible for them to put back in the original pattern, 
hair that has been broken or torn off. 


In skinning a deer or goathead always cut along the 
dorsal line (except with wild boars), starting at a point 
well back on the top of the shoulders and cutting for- 
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ward in the exact centre of the back of the neck to a 
point just below the antlers. The cut is now made of 
the base of each antler, as shown in diagram. Now, 
from the start of the cut between the shoulders, make 
an incision, keeping well back of the point of the 
shoulders and including the whole brisket, around both 
sides of the animal. 


Make certain that there is plenty of brisket attached 
to head skins, for one common fault when skinning 
game heads is not leaving enough skin attached to the 
scalp to make a well-mounted and natural-looking head, 
with shoulders and part of the brisket showing. Skin 
can always be taken off but never put on, therefore to 
err on the generous side is always the best policy if 
one really wishes to have a good-looking trophy. 


It is safest to start skinning the lips, both top and 
bottom, before doing anything else. Keeping the knife 
blade closely to the teeth, gradually ease the skin from 
the bone, keeping tension on the skin as it lifts. Skin 
up as far the tightness of the skin permits, rolling the 
skin away from the cuts as progress is made. Care 
should be taken with the mouth muscles, these being 
severed as close as possible to the bone. Then go to 
the cut around the shoulders, skinning the brisket and 


Skinning the ears is tricky, 

but with care this task can 

be achieved by working 

round the cartilage at the 

base of the ear as shown in 
the diagram. 


along the neck. Pull skin forward, cutting it away from 
the neck muscles until the ears are reached. Cut very 
close to skull when severing ears from the head and 
then work to the base of each antler, care being taken 
not to damage the skin which fits around the burr. 
By cutting upward on the skin around the base of the 
antler, or by use of a blunt tool, such as a screwdriver, 
the skin can be worked free of the skull, Then pull 
forward, separating it with the knife from muscles and 
tissue, until the eyes are reached. 


The skin has now been cut away from the neck and 
skull, and if care has been used there should be no 
unnecessary holes to marr the skin. So far, so good. 
Now look over the skin to make certain that there are 
no bloodstains on the hair, for this causes many scalps 
to go bad before reaching the taxidermist. If blood- 
stains are visible they should be sponged off before 
salting, for while fresh the blood can be removed easier, 
and light-coloured skins are often stained once the 
blood dries. 


While some believe in skinning the ears, this is rather 
a difficult job unless one is experienced, and taxi- 
dermists generally are of the opinion that this is best 
left to them. However, the procedure in doing this 
is first to cut away all the flesh around the base of 
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the ears, then by careful work the cartilage is separated 
from the skin at the butt of the ear (see diagram). 
Work the skin away from the cartilage, not the car- 
tilage from the skin. This can be done by the use of 
the fingers with just a little help from the knife. Skin 
the ear out all the way to the tip, making certain that 
you get all flesh from around the edges. Ears should, 
however, be skinned if they are likely to be left more 
than a few days before reaching a taxidermist. 


Now we come to the lips, These should be split open 
to their very edge from the inside, care being taken 
not to cut the skin, all flesh and muscular tissue being 
carefully removed with a sharp knife. The headskin 
itself should also be thoroughly gone over, extra thick 
parts being thinned down or partially cut through with 
the knife to allow the salt preservative to penetrate. 


The skin should now be ready for salting, and the 
best mixture for this is one part saltpetre to 12 parts 
plain dairy salt. Carbolic acid is not recommended for 
use aS a preservative. Lay the skin out, flesh side up, 
and sprinkle on the salt mixture, rubbing it clear to 
the edges and well into the ears, around the eyes, lips 
and nostrils. Make certain that there are no wrinkles 
in the skin, for the hair will certainly slip on any place 
where the salt has not penetrated. Sound application 
of salt within 12 hours is recommended, and after being 
well worked in either with hands or light boots, skin 
should be tightly rolled, hair side exposed, within 24 
hours. 


If the skin is to be dried before being sent to the 
taxidermist leave it turned flesh side out and, by in- 
serting a stick through the mouth and along the neck, 
allow it to hang up lengthwise to dry. This will allow 
the air to circulate all around in the drying. It is as 
well to remember that no skin (even for the market) 
should be dried in the sun or by a fire, but always in 
a cool, dry place. Most taxidermists prefer wet skins, 
however. 


Boar head skins are a little more difficult owing to 
the fact that they are not opened up along the dorsal 
line as in the case of deer. The treatment is, however, 
much the same. They are first cut around the shoulders, 
as in the case of deer, and after starting the skin back 
around the cut are “sleeve” skinned the whole way 
similar to the method employed in skinning a rabbit. 
It is, however, often rather difficult to start the skin 
owing to the thickness of the shoulder shields, but once 
started the rest is comparatively easy providing all care 
is taken. Lips, ears, snout and eyes must be carefully 
dealt with, and the skin, particularly the shield portions, 
should be thinned down as much as possible. 


Unfortunately, too many sportsmen are apt to blame 
the taxidermist for unlifelike trophies, but few pause 
to consider that no matter how much of an artist a 
taxidermist might be, he cannot create a lifelike image 
when all he has to work on is a mutilated skin with, 
perhaps, patches of hair slipping here and there, Care 
in the field pays dividends, and if you really want that 
trophy to be a pleasure and pride you must handle it 
right in the field. 
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Its Not Just 
A Matter Of Luck 


BY G. PALMER 


During practically a lifetime of fishing, the one thing 
that has impressed me most, particularly as applied to 
fly-fishing, is the fact that the best fisherman usually 
comes out tops. I know some say that catching fish 
is merely a matter of luck and fishing at the right time, 
but although luck may enter into it, particularly with 
bait fishing, it is certainly not so with fly-fishing. 


I’ve seen it time and again, regardless of the condi- 
tion of the water or the weather, how one good angler 
will outfish the rest of the party. It’s always the chap 
who knows his fish and his fishing that scores, come 
what may. The so-called bad luck among the others 
could be attributed to several things, not the least being 
lack of knowledge or stupid fishing. I’ve used the word 
“stupid” advisedly for ’'m going to discuss its antithesis 
—common sense, 


It is always the angler who knows his fish and fishing 
technique that scores, particular with fly-fishing. 


The question now arises—what constitutes the best 
fisherman? Is it the one who can cast a long line 
accurately; he that never has a slack curve; the chap 
whose line lands gently on the water? Is he the man 
who can breast a torrent and cover any stretch of 
water; or the skilled fly-tier whose creations are perfec- 
tion? No, he’s got a lot more than that! TPve known 
anglers whose casting was faultless, at least compared 
with my efforts, yet I could nearly always outfish them. 
[ve known others who were better able to stand up 
in tough water, and who always made a very careful 
selection of the flies they used, yet I was always a fish 
or two ahead of them. On the other hand, I have 
been beaten by others who were not so hot in some 
of the finer points although average in others. 


I firmly believe the answer to all this lies in the fact 
that some of the experts arrive at a point where all 
their interest is concentrated on their speciality. The 
caster, for instance, is concerned mainly with his perfect 
casts, and overlooks the necessity of casting over fish 
and in a manner pleasing to them and not to him. On 
the other hand, the water coverer insists on covering 
just about every foot of water irrespective of whether 
it is likely to hold a fish. And the fly-tier just can’t 
break away from using his perfect imitations without 
asking himself whether the fish are feeding on nymphs, 


dry flies, wet flies or minnows. 


It’s a grand feeling to know that one can put a neat 
fly effortlessly just about in any spot one wishes; it’s 
also fine to know that one can tie a fly that will fool 
fish, but there are times that unless a little common 
sense is used the results may be somewhat disappoint- 
ing. On the other hand, common sense combined with 
sufficient ability to put it in practice is the basic 
formula for a good fisherman. 


Often, during the course of a day’s fishing many 
incidents might crop up which, if given a little thought, 
can put fish into what would have been an empty bag. 
I recall an instance that happened 10 years ago which 
convinced me of the fact that the versatile angler had 
much in his favour. If in those days anybody had told 
me that there were times when a dry fly would produce 
when a wet fly failed, ’'d most certainly have argued 
long and loud. Up to then I’d never fished a dry fly 
—even though I carried a matchbox with one or two 
patterns in—for my previous wet-fly fishing experience 
had taught me that my average with the wet fly was 
much better than that of many dry-fly anglers I knew. 
In fact, I had many times proved that my wet fly 
could be more deadly than the dry flies fished by others, 
even though the fish were rising to surface flies. But 
I know that if often takes a dry fly to tempt a fish 
that has repeatedly spurned wet flies, 


I can recall one such fish that I finally landed after 
fishing for him with a wet fly for almost every week- 
end for several weeks. He could often be seen laying 
partly hidden under the broken, jagged end of a sub- 
merged log in the slackish water right at the tail of a 
widening run, Several times I had seen him dart out 
into the fast water to snatch some food as it passed. 
Thinking he would surely be easy meat with a wet fly 
I had just about offered him every pattern in my book, 
but he had refused everything over a long period. 


This was not normally regarded as a good dry fly 
river, but on this particular day I had spotted several 
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good fish which had all refused my various wet pattern 
offerings, so in desperation I thought I would try a 
dry fly. After sorting through the half-dozen flies in 
the matchbox I finally decided to tie on a Greenwell’s 
Glory. 

My second cast produced a small 14-pounder from 
a spot that I’d spent several minutes fishing with the 
wet fly barely a quarter of an hour previously. Elated 
by my success, I then wandered along to the spot where 
my old friend hung out under the end of the sunken 
log. 

There was no sign of him, but I knew he couldn’t be 
far away. As I flicked my fly upstream toward the head 
of the run I thought I saw a slight swirl just a little 
below where I had calculated to put my fly, but as the 
current converged at this particular point I thought it 
might have been caused by that. However, as my fly 
floated past this spot there was another swirl, bigger 
this time, but despite the fact that I struck I hooked 
nothing. 

I made several more casts without result, and chang- 
ing to a large Ginger Quill I tried again. As the fly 
floated past that identical spot a fish leapt out of the 
water and appeared to land right on top of the fly. 

My mind is not too clear as to what actually hap- 
pened after that for the fly was of course under the 
water, but I do know that I somehow sensed that the 
fish had taken it and I instinctively struck. 

It took me the best part of 15 minutes to land that 
fish, a nice hen touching about the four-pound mark, 
for she was a great fighter, and it took me all my time 
to keep her clear of the submerged log towards which 
she seemed hell-bent on going. 

The argument in favour of wet flies is that they 
may be used successfully from the beginning to the end 
of the season; they also have a wider range of uses. 
For example, they are most necessary when trout are 
feeding in deep pools and still water, or when they are 
busy chasing minnows, nymphs, etc. in fast water. 

There are two basic reasons for this. If the fish are 
feeding on the bottom in deep water they do not readily 
see the odd insect floating on the surface; and what is 
more, if bottom feed is abundant they’ll continue to 
get their food where the effort is least and the reward 
the greatest. 

However, when feeding on the bottom in shallow 
water they see such food readily; and so it happens 
that when a trout is seen feeding on the bottom in 
water no deeper than about two feet it is not usually 
necessary to change to a wet fly—if fishing dry—to 
get him. Actually the shallower the water the more 
effective your dry fly will prove, always providing of 
course due care is taken in the presentation. 

There are several ways to fish a wet fly in deep, 
slow-moving water, or in fast, rather deep rapids, but I 
invariably stick to the one method, although I some- 
times make variations to suit unusual circumstances. 

Assuming, for example, that I am going to fish a 
deep glide having a fairly unbroken surface, and with 
the current so slow that movement can only just be 
discerned by watching something drifting on the sur- 
face. I first of all study the water very carefully, noting 
the location of the deepest parts, as well as the little 
pockets where insects and other foods are likely to 
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accumulate. If the water is sufficiently clear I watch 
for those tell-tale flashes that indicate feeding fish, and 
if these are discovered I have a fairly good idea where 
to put my fly. 

Having decided where to place my first cast, which 
is usually upstream from where I am standing, I wet 
my fly. Sometimes I deliberately smear it with mud 
in order to make it sink more quickly, for this is 
important. 

We'll assume that you are the angler, and that your 
first cast is to be made upstream, and at the edge of 
your side towards a main current “‘tongue”. When the 
cast is made give your fly time to sink, at the same 
time gradually taking in enough slack to compensate 
for the slight downstream drift that the current will 
give your fly. Use every care in doing this, for it is 
important not to disturb the natural drift. As your fly 
sinks toward the bottom watch your line very carefully, 
for if it deviates from its course or pauses for a fraction 
of a second the slack should be taken up and you 
should strike. 

Once the fly has reached the bottom, retrieve slowly, 
lifting the rod tip two or three feet every little while 
in order to give the fly “life” and make it look as if 
it were rising from the bottom, Pause a moment or 
two after each lift before resuming the retrieve. 

If you happen to miss a strike do not immediately 
pull the fly from the water when you find that this is 
so, for this usually only disturbs the fish and they will 
often seek cover and stop feeding for some considerable 
while afterwards. I have often found when missing a 
strike that another will almost immediately follow if 
the fly is left in the water and the retrieve continued. 

If nothing results from this particular section of 
water repeat the whole operation until all the water 
has been covered that is within reach. This is impor- 
tant, for despite the fact that you may have studied 
the water and picked out what you considered were 
the most likely spots, it is possible that you could have 
missed the most productive spots, or that you were not 
experienced enough to select the right places. 

It takes much experience, and a thorough knowledge 
of one particular piece of water to know all the answers, 
and if you are lucky enough to strike a fish or two 
in some spot which you hitherto considered as unpro- 
ductive water you will have learned one of the most 
valuable lessons in angling—to never take anything for 
granted. 
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Chamois Nightmare 


BY KEVIN WHITELAW 


The needle-sharp horn dug painfully into his 
leg, the weight of the animal threatening to 
send him hurtling on the rocks below. 


Dave Wills and I rested amongst beautiful sunshine, 
high peaks and rushing waterfalls. Beside us on the 
mountain side, was the remnants of his dead trophy 
chamois he’d come to collect, shooting it two months 
previously. The summer skin hung up and down the 
rib cage loosely and smelly, while the long, neatly- 
shaped black horns rose up and curved unchanged and 
still intact. 

It seemed Dave would be right when he figured on 
them being around the ten-inch mark. 

“Up there is where it happened,’ Dave said. I 
re-adjusted my perch on the slippery carpet grass and 
followed his vision upwards to a sheer rough rocky 
bluff. This is the story he related to me. 


It was an hour or so since I had commenced my 
stalk of the lone chamois, and although darkness wasn’t 
far off I had ample time to try and get a shot at it 
and return to my fly camp not so far below. My feet 
moved quietly before me now as I crossed a shaley 
shingled creek before making the final assault on to the 
ridge from where I should be able to shoot. 

As I carefully breasted the last few yards of the 
summit I saw nothing, but waited awhile. Just slightly 
to my left was a chamois. I closed the bolt of the .308 
and placed the scope on the beast, No, it was definitely 
not the animal I had glassed beforehand, thinking it to 
be a trophy of merit. Another beast appeared from the 
shadows, and I realised then that there must have been 
a mob habitating the rocks ahead. 

Presently a fine chamois carrying beautiful horns 
moved into view. Whether this was the animal I had 
previously glassed I wasn’t certain. But I didn’t intend 
passing it up, and the reticule fell onto its shoulder 
and my breathing ceased. 


Chamois bounded everywhere once my rifle spoke, 
and my target dropped instantly and wildly. Down it 
came, head over heels, ending its death-roll on a 
precarious wide ledge of a rough bluff. 


Climbing above the bluff enabled me to see the 
chamois below, still out of reach, and to my amaze- 
ment still very much alive. With a well-placed shot 
I put the animal out of its misery. Now my problem 
was to retrieve the trophy, for steep walls of rock 
confronted me at every angle. After some thought I 
realised that my best chance of recovering him seemed 
from below. 


Slinging my rifle across my back I gradually inched 
my way up the near vertical face, daring not to glance 
downwards, as aging rocks broke and crumbled within 
my clutching hands and struggling feet. 


It seemed hours before I had attained my position 
just beneath the ledge upon which the chamois lay. 


ee 


Dave with a red stag shortly after his unlucky 
experience. 


Now I had a somewhat substantial foothold by placing 
both feet on a jagged outcrop. My hands grasped the 
ledge and blindly felt for the hide and hair of the 
animal. My idea was to drag it from its perch and 
tumble it down into the tussocks and rocks below; the 
chance of smashing the horns would just have to be 
taken. 


My first move was indeed a lucky one, for by reach- 
ing out at arm’s length I managed to feel the animal’s 
hind leg, and by jerking and dragging eventually had 
the carcase near the edge. 


Another pull and it slipped off the edge, brushing 
my body as it plunged into space. But it didn’t fall 
far, for I felt a sudden wrench as one of its sharp, 
hooked horns dug into my left leg just below the knee. 
Pain seared through my body as the dead weight of 
the animal made the sharp horn dig deeper into the 
flesh, and my head began to spin. Tortured by fear 
and pain I held on grimly. The narrow ledge I was 
standing on had mostly broken away, and I could hear 
the loose rock falling below me, and I now had only 
a very precarious foothold. 


Hardly daring to look down, I struggled desperately 
but vainly to dislodge the carcase from my throbbing 
leg. 

For what seemed eternity I struggled in vain, and I 
was now growing much weaker. I knew that I couldn’t 
hang on much longer, for with the dead weight of the 
beast dragging at my leg it would be only a matter 
of time before I would fall to my death on the rocks 
below. 
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Mustering up every atom of strength I finally strained 
in one last mighty effort to off the nightmare burden 
which threatened to drag me to my doom. I suffered 
hell as I heaved, twisted and turned, and a wave of 
hope surged through me as I felt the body shifting a 
little as I struggled with my left arm. Then it suddenly 
came free, and as I heard it falling far below I thanked 
God for my near escape. 

Resting for a while to regain my strength, with 
shaking hands I grasped everything I could and started 
to inch my way round the horrible bluff. Cautiously 
and slowly I sidled over it, my leg still throbbing pain- 
fully. Waguely I remember reaching the safety of a 
knob after dragging myself with the aid of my rifle 
through rocks and butter-coloured tussocks. 

Darkness was nearly upon the countryside, and 
sinister looking clouds lay overhead. Before long it was 
certainly going to rain. Even though my leg had ceased 
its profuse bleeding I wrapped it up, and now in the 
dark I struggled to cut as many of the long tussocks 
as I could to cover myself. 

Showers came and went during the long cold night 
and dreaded thoughts of catching pneumonia ran 
through my mind, Towards morning I must have 
fallen asleep, for when I awoke pencilled streaks of a 
new day shattered the blackness overhead. 

When I could plainly see the surrounding country- 
side I made tracks down off the valley slopes to my 
tent camp. Several hours passed before I reached it 
and when doing so I crawled inside and rested, I drew 
the wrapping off my leg and saw that it had turned 
a bad colour and was now septic. 

Amazingly enough I could hobble around, so I made 
a brew and fried up some rice for a much-needed meal, 
then leaving my rifle and gear I set off for the main 
road which was normally five hours walk away. 

Before evening that night I had made it to the high- 
way. I was really exhausted, but a passing motorist 
had the decency to stop when he discovered me in a 
dazed condition on the roadside. He took me to a 
doctor in Hanmer, and I was then admitted to hospital. 

“That's the whole story,” said Dave, as he stood up 
erectly with the long smooth naked scar showing on his 
leg. I gazed intently at the trophy animal, and Dave 
beckoned me to twist the head as he cut it free. 
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1 New & Used Firearms For Sale 


RIFLES — Winchester, Savage, Husqvarna, 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer, B.S.A., Remington, 
Sako, Parker-Hale, Ruger, etc. 
SHOTGUNS — Browning, Simson, Franchi 
Luigi, S.K.B., Russian, Savage, Winchester, 
etc. 

We Buy, Trade and Sell used firearms 
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SKB 


THE GUN THAT 
LOOKS GOOD, 
FEELS GOOD, 
AND 
SHOOTS GOOD 


SKB SHOTGUNS ARE THE RESULT OF 
MORE THAN 100 YEARS OF GUN- 
MAKING KNOW-HOW BY ONE OF 
JAPAN'S LEADING MANUFACTURERS. 
THESE FINE GUNS HAVE MANY 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES, SUCH AS 
CHROME-LINED BARRELS & ACTION, 
INGENIOUS TRIGGER SAFETY CATCH, 
SINGLE TRIGGERS (ALL MODELS). 


MODEL 500 OVER & UNDER TRAP 
MODELS 

Thirty-inch, chrome-lined full-choke barrels 
with ventilated rib. Single trigger selective, 
with incorporated safety. Wood of selected 
French walnut, finely checkered stock and 
fore-end. Action scroll engraved. 

Weight about 73Ib. Price: £79/10/0 


MODEL 100 SIDE-BY-SIDE 


A rugged, low-priced field gun to 
suit all pockets. Chrome-lined 28” 
improved cylinder and_ full-choke 
barrels chambered for 22” loads. 
Available in either automatic or 
non-automatic safety. Woodwork of 
selected French walnut, checkered 
fore-end and pistol grip. Scroll 
engraved. Trigger safety catch for 
quick and easy manipulation 


Weight about 7Ib. 
Price: £52/10/0 


GOLLIN & €O. LTD. 
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The pressing need for better farmer-sportsman rela- 
tionship is becoming more and more apparent each 
year, and unless New Zealand sportsmen decide to really 
hitch up their pants and do something about it, it will 
not be long before the majority of New Zealand farm- 
ers will have their lands posted with “No Hunting” or 
“No Trespassing” notices. 


Being a farmer myself, and having contact with all 
the neighbouring farmers, I know the reasons behind 
No Hunting signs. Also, being a farmer as well as a 
keen hunter, I know that most posted land can be 
opened to the individual hunter who is prepared to 
play the game. 

Contrary to some opinions I’ve heard, the farmer 
doesn’t post his land because he is a cross-grained, anti- 
social individual who takes an almost fiendish delight 
in keeping you from hunting, Neither is he generally 
a selfish type, posting his land because he wants the 
shooting for himself. No, more often than not, each 
No Hunting sign you come across is a monument to 
some hunter’s ignorance, thoughtlessness, or vandalism, 
particularly the latter. 


One of the surest ways the sportsman can get land 
closed and posted is to assume that permission to hunt 
today stands good for future occasions. Unless he tells 
you otherwise, when a landowner gives you permission 
to hunt, he means just that, and for a specified date. 
Neither, for that matter, does that include your friends 
unless of course the farmer consents. 


If you approach the farmer alone, or with no more 
than one friend with you, the chances of obtaining 
permission to go on his property are much better than 
if you had four or five friends with you. It is also 
important that you act like an experienced hunter, for 
this will at least give him more confidence in you. You 
see, you've got to try and sell yourself as an experienced 
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BY G. F. PALMER 
Have you ever wondered why ‘No Trespassing”’ 


signs are appearing all over the country? If not, 
here is the answer of a typical farmer. 


and considerate sportsman to a very tough customer, 
made tough solely by the fact that he’s had more than 
his share of trouble through irresponsible shooters and 
anglers! 


So far, I’ve only mentioned hunters as being the 
rift in the lute in farmer-sportsman relationship. This 
apparent discrimination against hunters isn’t meant to 
exonerate fishermen, but merely to emphasize that 
hunting is by far the most critical problem these days. 
However, there are not a few anglers who through 
ignorance or sheer cussedness wrongly believe that they 
have the right of access for fishing any of our waters. 
Not a few of these selfsame anglers have also incurred 
the wrath of farmers not only because they have taken 
things for granted, but because they have not played 
the game. 

Hunting, like other sports, has a small fringe of cal- 
lous, inconsiderate half-wits who don’t give two hoots 
in hell for anyone’s rights or feelings, but these are 
a thorn in the side of the decent level-headed bloke. 
The biggest majority of erring hunters, however, are 
as thoughtful and well-intentioned as any other group 
of decent citizens, and doom their hunting through 
ignorance. As often as not it’s just that they’ve been 
reared in the city, have little knowledge of farming 
and therefore don’t realize the enormity of some of 
their seemingly trivial acts. 

Perhaps they are boys the farmer wrathfully ordered 
off his land because they’ve lit a fire against a tinder- 
dry totara stump to boil up the billy. It was mid- 
summer and the grass was dry, and they didn’t realize 
that once the fire got into the heart of that stump 
nothing would put it out. They didn’t stop to think 
that the right kind of wind would swiftly turn that 
farm into a raging inferno, burning out valuable acres 
of pasture and even more valuable bush, They had 
never seen a bush fire, with the shadowy forms of 
sweating, choking men frantically trying to beat out 
the creeping flames. They had never heard the death- 
rattle of the mighty forest giants as the hungry flames 
leap from the forest floor and tower through the 
branches. Nor had they ever looked on the lifeless, 
blackened ruin of once verdant bush through which 
had once echoed the incessant twitter of birds dwarfed 
by the flute-like noises of the tui. 

All this can happen through careless or ignorance, 
and it is obvious that no farmer can long underwrite 
this type of thing, no matter how innocent its intent. 
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Just one such experience and that farmer’s had it, and 
another farm closes its gates to the hunting public. 
And sometimes it’s not only that farm, but also some 
of the neighbouring ones, too! 

It’s a funny thing, but although city-bred hunters 
have no trouble in recognizing the property rights of 
their next-door neighbours, when they find themselves 
in the country they seem to feel that they are at liberty 
to wander where they please. Driving along a lonely 
back-country road, with no sign of life in sight, such 
individuals will have a crack at most anything that 
moves. Deer, pig, hares, rabbits, and other animals are 
considered “lawful game’, but many don’t just stop at 
that, unfortunately. Turkeys, sheep, cattle, and even 
horses are shot. Recently, in the Wairarapa two or 
three nitwits cruised along the country roads in a car 
and fired at just about anything that took their fancy. 
They hit and killed several domestic animals, one being 
a £2,000 brood mare. And when they were asked why 
they did they just explained it was done for a “kick!” 
There’s only one kind of a kick misfits like these de- 
serve, and that’s a few strokes of the birch in addition 
to a prison sentence. Something like this should at least 
help to satisfy their morbid appetite for a kick — and 
it would be in the right place! 


And should you be fortunate enough to get permis- 
sion to hunt on a farmer’s land, remember you are still 
on trial, and much depends on your behaviour that 
first time. Make sure, for instance, you climb fences 
the right way. Getting over a wire fence calls for a 
few simple but very important precautions: don’t get 
over between posts lest you break the wires or leave 
them sagging; instead climb over right beside the post, 
first making sure it’s a stout one and won’t fall over 
and carry half the fence with it. Keep your weight 
off the top wire, for once this is broken cattle and 
horses will most certainly find their way into the next 
paddock. 


Gates are the best means of going from paddock to 
paddock, but make certain they are left exactly how 
you found them — if open, leave open; if closed, close 
after you. Gates range all the way from the excellent 
pipe-framed factory-made job to the Taranaki contrap- 
tion of barbed wire, old boards, rusty pipe and odds 
and ends that a demolition squad could hardly blast 
through. Such gates often require not a little in- 
genuity and hard labour to open, and the wise hunter 
will usually cross over by the gate post. 


Another thing, you never can predict how horses, 
cattle and sheep will react to a dog rushing through 
them or a brisk volley right under their noses. They 
may ignore it; then again they may take off and carry 
fences in their stride; they may also attempt to cross 
a bog, and that means trouble aplenty. I’ve known 
panacked horses to gallop into fences and either break 
their legs or injure themselves so seriously that they are 
useless for farm work. Always do your best to assist 
stock in trouble, and should you find you cannot do 
much advise the farmer as speedily as possible. He’ll 
appreciate this consideration on your part—but it’s no 
more than you should do. 


Here’s another important thing to observe, too. 
Should you be told only to shoot on a certain part of 
the farm, follow instructions, It doesn’t matter whether 
you see game in the forbidden area, leave it strictly 
alone for the farmer might be keeping the shooting 
for himself or his friends. And don’t plough through 
the centre of standing crops, particularly just before 
harvesting, for most farmers take a very dim view of 
that. 


There are other ways you can make yourself more 
welcome and popular with the farmer and his family. 
For example, many farmers do not have a daily mail 
delivery, and in this case they will most certainly 
appreciate the latest newspaper. A loaf of fresh bread 
is also very much appreciated, particularly in cases 
where there are only two or three mail deliveries a 
week. If the farmer happens to be on the phone, give 


ae | 


One of the surest ways the sportsman can get land 
posted is to assume that permission to hunt today 
stands good for future occasions. 


him a ring before leaving town to see if he wants any- 
thing taken out. It’s often the little things that count, 
and thoughtful acts like these are always appreciated. 


If hunters and fishermen are prepared to do the right 
thing, I feel confident that much posted land will again 
be open and fewer notices will appear. But take it 
from me, I’ve not overemphasized the rapidly deterior- 
ating farmer-sportsman relationship over recent years. 
The sooner it is realized that free hunting (and fishing) 
is dribbling away simply because a minority have not 
been playing the game, the better for all concerned. 
The rod and gun sportsman holds the future of his 
sport in his hands, but it is up to him which way the 
dice falls. 
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Native Birds 


This series of articles issued by the Wildlife 

Division, Department of Internal Affairs, is 

designed not only to assist in the identification 

of the various species of bird life, but to 

endeavour to convey a better understanding of 
their economic value. 


THE KING SHAG 


One of the world’s rarest shags, the 
handsome King Shag (also known as the 
Rough-faced Shag) is restricted to five 
breeding colonies, all on small rocky is- 
lands at an entrance to the Marlborough 
Sounds. At the last count, in 1965, there 
were fewer than two hundred pairs 
remaining on these islands—the White Rocks, Duffers 
Reef off Forsyth Island, Sentinel Rock, North Trio 
and Stewart Island (French Pass). The king shag, its 
existence jeopardized mainly by human interference, 
has been given an absolute and enforced protection. 
Large notices have been erected at each of the colonies, 
warning yachtsmen and launch parties against landing 
on the islands or harming the shags. Prohibition 
against landing on the islands has been relatively suc- 


‘Kine Shas, (Bote: Maton! Pabtcia Siudio.) 
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King shag colony — Outer Trio. (Photo: L. C. Bell.) 


cessful, but there are many people who regard all shags 
as fair game and the king shag suffers from disturbance 
and shooting along with the rest of the protected 
species. 


The king shag appears from a distance to be black 
and white, but the black of the back reflects a steel 
blue and the wings oil-green. The under-surfaces are 
white and there are white patches on the wings and on 
the back, Feet are pink and the eyelids blue. Features 
of the king shag which distinguish it from other species 
in the New Zealand region are the absence of crest, 
the presence of white feathers on the wings and back 
and the well-developed orange outgrowths on the bare 
skin under the eyes and at the base of the bill. 

The king shag is a sedentary bird, and so far as is 
known, never goes far from its breeding place. All 
the year round it can be seen on the rocky shores of 
the islets of the Marlborough Sounds or fishing in the 
waters nearby for red rock rod, pilchard, whale feed 
(plankton), sole, sand eels, and even for small crabs 
and crayfish. 


The breeding season extends over several months. It 
starts in June, but eggs can be found until October. 
The shag builds its nest on exposed rock faces using 
grass and seaweed cemented together with droppings. 
At the White Rock Colony, the plants used for nest 
building—erass, twigs, taupata, scurvy grass and pie- 
face—are all collected from Motungarara Island, about 
two miles away, and taken to the nesting grounds. 
Although new nests are built, it is more common for 
the old foundations to be used year after year, and 
built up, often to 14 inches and two feet in diameter. 
The eggs, usually only one but sometimes two, are quite 
large and pale blue in colour with a chalky incrustation. 
When incubating the bird places the egg above the feet, 
which are overlapped in the bottom of the nest, and 
beneath the body. A bird leaving the nest in the nor- 
mal course of events removes one foot at a time from 
beneath the egg, which slides into the nest, but if dis- 
turbed, the incubating birds can quite easily dislodge 
the ege so that it rolls out of the nest and is broken. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Great Barrier Reef — 


Mecca Of Big-Game Fishermen 
BY STAN MARKS 


The Great Barrier Reef, off the tropical east 
coast of Queensland, lures big game fishermen 
to its sparkling clear waters from all over 
Australia, and from overseas, in ever increasing 
numbers. 


Mackay, the commercial centre and sea port 
for the State’s rich sugarcane region, is the 
gateway to this vast coral wonderland; especi- 
ally to the island of the Whitsunday Passage. 
Tourist traffic to the city runs to well over 


$A2,000,000 a year. 


The coming of faster aircraft has opened 
possibilities for tourism and general develop- 
ment previously unthought of in this region. 
Planes fly in from all over Australia bringing 
about 30,000 tourists yearly. Hundreds of over- 
seas tourists go through Mackay en route to 
the Great Barrier Reef islands, and fishing is 
the magnet. 


Game. fish in these waters include Spanish 
mackerel, (69lb. is small), 7 ft. gropers (weigh- 
ing 400lb.), wrasse, kingfish, sweet lip, red 
emperor bream and barracouta. The waters 
around the islands, Brampton, Hayman, South 
Molle, Lindeman and Happy and Palm Bays 
abound in fighting fish. A recent Great Barrier 
Reef Festival fishing competition was won by 
a woman from Europe. 


Good commercial fishing is said to be await- 
ing exploitation along the coast of Queensland, 
near Mackay, with its unlimited numbers of 
rock coral reefs, hundreds of which have never 
been touched. 


At present small ships make trips out from Mackay 
to the reef fishing grounds. Many of the craft have 
electronic depth finders to track down suitable reefs. 

The further afield areas of the Great Barrier Reef, 
however, are among the world’s most prolific for fish- 
ing and more than 30,000 tourists annually go on 
cruises to these islands from Mackay. This really de- 
veloped with Captain Tom McLean, who has become 
one of the best known men on the Queensland coast. 


“NATIVE BIRDS” 


(Continued from previous page) 


Nestlings are black when hatched and soon grow a coat 
of sooty down, although the head remains bare. 

Residents of the Marlborough area, through their 
practical interest and goodwill, have helped the king 
shag to survive, and have even fostered a slight increase 
in its numbers. The king shag is a handsome bird, and 
the Marlborough region, proud of its beautiful shag, is 
taking every precaution for its protection. All visitors 
to the area should co-operate with this aim. 
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Fish run big 
its sparkling waters from all over Australia and overseas. Here can 
be seen two little visitors near a 7-foot, 400lb. groper. 
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(Photos: Australian News and Information Bureau.) 


Capt. McLean has built up his cruising fleet to seven 
ships since 1949 when he converted a 112 ft. ex-Navy 
Fairmile MTB ROYLEN to take 20 passengers. Today 
his vessels are valued at close to $A1,000,000. The 
annual turnover of his business is more than $A400,000. 
Most of the other islands have their own impressive 
vessels. : 


Mackay handles the greatest percentage of exports 
of sugar and its by-products from Queensland. Sugar 
growing, the primary industry, brings a yearly cheque 
for the district of about $A26,000,000. Beef cattle, 
grazing, dairying, timber, tropical fruit growing, fishing, 
coalmining and foundry production supplement the 
district’s earnings. 


The harbour at Mackay with installations valued 
at more than $A20,000,000 has been specially con- 
structed to handle all the exports. It consists of a 
three-berth artificial harbour enclosed by two break- 
waters 600 ft. apart at the entrance. This man-made 
haven cost $A3,200,000 to build. Mackay exports 
include bulk-loaded raw sugar, fertiliser in bulk, bag 
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Tourist craft at South Moulle Island, Great Barrier 
Reef. November is the month of festivalsk—and these 
include a fishing competition with handsome prizes. 


and liquid, petroleum products and industrial alcohol. 

Besides tourism and sugar, Mackay is a great beef 
industry centre, valued at almost $A4,000,000 annually. 
Side industries from cane, such as the sugar alcohol 
industry, are also contributing to the area’s prosperity. 
A by-product of molasses, the spirit is used in the 
plastics industry. The dairy industry is worth more 
than $A600,000 and timber brings in another $A600,000 
annually. 


In the fertiliser field, a new large-scale sulphuric acid 
plant, costing more than $A1,500,000 recently began 
operating and projects involving other fertiliser facilities 
and ancillaries valued at $A12,000,000 are under way. 

The variety and volume of Mackay’s many exports 
is growing annually including big shipments to America 
and other overseas destinations. 

But Mackay is best known as a gateway to the 
glorious islands of the Great Barrier Reef . . . and of 
the big game fish with which its waters abound. 
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ASK US! 


PENETRATION OF SHOT 

Question.—My friend maintains that small shot pel- 
lets penetrate better than large. He states that the small 
shot, presenting as it does a lesser area which must be 
forced through the feathers of duck or other game, will 
encounter less resistance and will naturally penetrate to 
a greater depth. Is this the case? 

Answer.—This is quite a common belief in many 
circles, but it is wrong. It would be correctly founded 
if penetration by shot pellets took place as the result of 
an outside force applied to the pellets during penetra- 
tion, pushing them through the target. This is not the 
case, however. The only force carrying a projectile 
through its target arises from its own velocity and 
weight. Assuming each has like velocities, then the only 
factors making for different penetrations by round shot 
would be weight and area. The weights of spheres of 
the same material will be to each other as the cubes 
of their diameters. However, the areas they present 
will be only as squares of their diameters. With the 
available force varying as the diameter cubed, and the 
resistance varying as the diameter squared, it is obvious 
that the penetration will be as D® divided by D? which 
equals D itself. In actual fact, penetration goes up 
strictly in accordance with the diameter of the shot. 
This is one of the reasons why large shot retains its 
velocity in flight better than small shot. 

XK Xe xe * 
PARADISE DUCK MOULTING 

Question.—A few days ago I caught what I think 
was a fully-grown paradise duck in some rushes by 
a large swamp. It seemed practically helpless, for 
although it could run it was not able to fly, apparently, 
for it appeared to have lost a lot of feathers. It seemed 
quite healthy otherwise, and when I released on some 
water it swam away and hid in the raupo. Could you 
suggest what might have made this bird flightless? 

Answer.—The paradise duck you found was appar- 
ently moulting, for about this time of the year (late 
December through to early February) they lose their 
flight feathers and are unable to fly for about two 
weeks. Normally, they moult close to a fairly large 
area of water with sufficient depth for diving so they 
can elude their enemies. They particularly favour those 
waters adjacent to a hill where they can command a 
good view and quickly reach the water should danger 


threaten. 
#* # *% * 


WINGSPEEDS OF BIRDS 

Question.—Would you please tell me the flying speeds 
of the following birds: pheasant, partridge, grouse, star- 
ling and swan? Also which is the fastest, the hare or 
the rabbit? 

Answer.—The following are all authentic proved 
wingspeeds (in miles per hour) of various birds:— 
Pheasant 60, partridge 53, red grouse 63, starling 30, 
mute swan 55, heron 41, teal 68, swallow (English) 
108, golden eagle 120. 

Of the rabbit and the hare, the latter is the faster. 
Hares have been clocked at over 40 miles per hour 
whereas rabbits can only do about 34. 
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OPTICS AND SHOOTING 


BY M. POSER 


Good eyesight is absolutely necessary for 
good shooting, and even the best of eyes 
are limited. 


Skilful use of rifle, shotgun, or pistol depends largely 
upon good eyesight; but even the best of eyes are limit- 
ed when aiming with the aid of an ordinary sighting 
device. 

The difficulty of the shooter, aiming with the aid of 
the ordinary sighting device with which rifled arms are 
usually provided, lies in the fact that the eye must 
accommodate itself for the various distances; from the 
eye to the rear sight, to the front sight and to the 
object aimed at, since it is not possible to see the three 
mentioned objects sharply defined simultaneously. 


Showing differing field of views available through 
three different scope magnifications. Low magnifi- 
caation, like one on right, is advistable for hunting. 


Young people, with the full range and flexibility 
of accommodation of the human eye still prevailing, 
experience no great difficulty in accommodating for 
the different distances involved in almost instantaneous 
succession. Middle-aged or elderly persons, however, 
have more difficulty. With advancing age the accom- 
modating power of the eye becomes gradually less, 
owing to the lowered elasticity of the crystalline lens, 
noticeable in accommodating for near objects. For this 
reason, persons reaching an age of 45 or 50 years 
usually are compelled to use reading glasses in order 
to secure good definition of objects comparatively close. 
This condition is known by the optical profession as 
presbyopia, meaning old eye. It is a natural process 
which cannot be prevented. This condition requires the 
use of spectacles in order to compensate for the lack 
of accommodation, 

Aperture or peep sights are often a handicap to 
shooters, particularly where the aperture is quite small. 
This is due to the limited field and the small amount 
of light allowed to enter the eye through the small 


aperture of the peep sight. Poorly illuminated objects 
are difficult targets and in order to overcome this 
handicap (and at the same time eliminate the accom- 
modation factor) telescopic sights have been designed. 
Telescopic sights may be designed to furnish any desired 
magnification; but to insure bright illumination of the 
object, a large field of view and steady aim, low mag- 
nifications of from one to three powers are advisable. 
Medium- and high-power telescopic sights give a con- 
siderably smaller field of view and the aim is less steady, 
particularly in off-hand shooting, since the slightest 
movement of the rifle is correspondingly magnified by 
the telescopic sight. 

A telescopic sight must, of necessity, have a well 
corrected optical system in order not to introduce 
sptical errors which interfere with definition, Besides 
this, any telescopic sight must be accurately fitted to 
the rifle and focused, so that there is no parallax 
between the cross line in the sight and the object 
aimed at. By “no parallax” is meant that there shall 
be no movement noticed between the image of the 
cross line and the object, when the observer (looking 
through the sight) moves his head sidewise, or up and 
down, in front of the eyepiece. 

The eye is subject to a number of defects. Common 
among these are hypermetropia (far-sightedness), myo- 
pia (near-sightedness), and astigmatism, a condition of 
the eye where the refraction for the two principal 
meridians differs. For instance, when looking at a cross 
line, the horizontal line may appear sharply defined 
while the vertical line is out of focus, or vice versa. 
This holds good with any crossed pair of lines or objects 
at any position or azimuth. 

Proper eyesight correction in all such cases is of 
paramount importance, as well as precise fitting of the 
correction lenses or spectacles. The lenses should be 
of the special type giving clearly defined images from 
centre to margin of the lens. 

When aiming at an object, the spectacle wearer does 
not look directly through the middle of the lens, but 
rather obliquely, and it is very important that the por- 
tion of the lens through which the shooter is looking 
should give the same clear vision as perceived when 
looking through the centre of the spectacle lens. 


When looking through the centre of spectacle lens 
the image will appear perfect and sharply defined; but 
the human eye is rotating when looking or aiming at 
different objects, Thus different portions of the lens 
will affect the sight according to the direction in which 
the eye is looking. The spectacle lens, of course, is to 


(Continued on page 24) 
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This is the new Remington Model 1100 automatic 
... the shotgun everybody is talking about 


We have good reason to believe that the new Rem- 
ington Model 1100 is the finest automatic shotgun 
ever made. Comparative tests prove it rates first in 
durability, first in over-all performance and first in 
shooting comfort. Here are the facts: 


Up to seven times longer shooting life. Key parts 
have been “beefed up” others have been highly 
polished to reduce wear. Areas of greatest impact 
have been given special buffering cushions. The new 
metal finish is extremely rust-resistant. And the stock 
is protected by special RKW wood finish—toughest 
ever put on a gun! 


Gives up to 40% less “kick” than any other automatic 
and up to 55% less than any other shotgun action— 
thanks to completely new system of gas operation. 


Whatever your needs—a .22 calibre, a High Power Rifle, 


Manufactured by Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 06602, U.S.A. 


Stocked by Sports Stores throughout N.Z. 


N.Z. Representatives: TH. DE SCHRYVER 


Outstanding performance. A Model 1100 holds five 
shots, handles all 22” loads without adjustment. It 
can go 5,000 rounds without a cleaning. We poured 
37,000 consecutive rounds through one without a 
hitch. That’s performance! 


Additional outstanding features: Superb balance; 
beautiful fleur-de-lis checkering; delicate scrollwork. 
But you can appreciate these qualities best with the 
1100 resting comfortably against your shoulder. Rem- 
ington guns are better because they’re made better. 


Remington Model 1100 now available in 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; plain and vent rib barrels; all standard 
chokes and barrel lengths. Field, trap, skeet and 
magnum models. 


or a Shotgun — ask for 


emington, WPIN 


86 wt pat orf 


LTD., P.O. BOX 326, AUCKLAND. R8 
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be considered as stationary in front of the eye while 
the eye is rotating. It is for this reason that lenses 
must be corrected in order to secure equal efficiency 
over the entire surface of the lens. Lenses giving clear 
definition from centre to margin are, therefore, called 
corrected lenses. Ordinary lenses, when used in the 
manner described, will show clear definition only in the 
centre. The margins will be affected by oblique pen- 
cils indicating astigmatism, which is a great detriment 
to the rifleman wearing such glasses, and quite often 
responsible for poor scores. 

Even the size of the spectacle lens is important. 
Large round glasses are more suitable for shooting than 
the oval type. Yellow- or amber-tinted glasses enhance 
the visual acuity, particularly in hazy or misty weather. 
Soft-lite and smoked glasses will be found useful to pre- 
vent glare in bright sunlight, particularly when facing 
the sun. 

Whether the specialist prescribes spherical, cylinder 
or compound lenses, they should preferably be large 
and round in order to afford the wide field of view 
necessary in aiming at the target. Naturally, they 
should be free from optical defects and, of course, will 
cost a little more than ordinary spectacle lenses. 


GOOD ALL-ROUND SHOOTING 


A week or two back we had a letter from a young 
Christchurch reader asking how good a marksman one 
had to be to be classed as a good all-round shot. He 
wondered whether one would qualify if he got 334 per 
cent, of duck with a shotgun, and about the same pro- 
portion of deer or other game with the rifle. He adds, 
“There are other kinds of shooting, such as clay birds, 
pheasants and quail, and pistol shooting, but I don’t 
know enough about these to even suggest what would 
be a fair average.” 

As it happens, we have some figures among our files 
which were issued by the Remington Arms Company 
several years ago. These were compiled by Henry P. 
Davis, and give particulars of what he considers could 
be taken as the performance of a good all-round shot 
handling the various firearms, the rifle, shotgun and 
pistol, at targets. 

Just how many shooters in this country would make 
the grade according to Mr. Davis’ rating would be 
difficult to say, but it would be safe to assume that 
even though a few might qualify with a 12-gauge shot- 
gun and rifle they would invariably slip up with the 
pistol. According to the rating a good all-round shot 
should be able to put up the following scores:— 


Wigs UG Sardis) 2 sees een ks a ee 46x 50 
Skeet (all bore, 12, 16 and 20) . —. aw «=. “oR 50 
ae (zo Or 10 pauee) 2. 2. 2a ae cee oe 46x 50 
e:— 
Small Bore (Dewar course, prone, 22 shots at 50 
yards, 20 shots at 100 yards) ... . .. ... 390 x 400 
Large Bore:— 
Cleaned sat 200 wards: i. nc, eee ee 44x 50 
Rapid fire at 200 yards (standing to sitting) ... 46x 50 
Pistol:— 
Slow fire at 50 yards 200 ee ccs eee ee 81 x 100 
Wume fine at 25 wards nn x5 ce ce ee eee 92 x 100 
Kapid fire at 25 yards . .. wu. ne ees 88 x 100 


As far as the pistol shooting is concerned it can be 
(Continued on page 26) 
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THE TARGET... 


You will enjoy a special sense 
of satisfaction every time you pull 
the trigger and receive the consis- 
tent accuracy that distinguishes a 
true marksman. 


NORMA’S quality shooting 
characteristics are backed by 
more than half a century of 
craftsmanship and_ service to 
shooters the world over. 


NORMA is the choice of 
several World Olympic Cham- 
pionship teams and many of 
the world’s most famous big-game 
hunters. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL 
SPORTS DEALERS 
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These shotguns from Savage handle 


and shoot like expensive guns. 
(Don’t tell anyone what you really paid.) 


The Stevens 311 has the features of 
double barrel shotguns costing 
almost twice as much. 


There’s good reason for the continued 
popularity of double guns with experi- 
enced sportsmen. No other gun gives 
you a faster second shot. And no other 
provides the instant choice of two 
different chokes — one for close shots; 
the other to reach out and nail your 
game at longer range. No other action 
has the simplicity and rugged durability 
of the double. This model is hammer- 
less with an automatic safety. Your 
choice of 12, 16, 20 or .410 bores, in 
popular barrel lengths and chokes. For 
upland shooting and waterfowling, it’s 
the Stevens 311 at only £46/18/6. 


Stevens 311 


Savage 220-L 


Stevens 94 


The Savage 220-L single gun has 
things you expect, things you don’t 
—all at a surprising price. 


The action is hammerless with auto- 
matic safety, like a double barrel gun. 
It opens easily with a new side lever, 
convenient for either right or left- 
handed shooters. This is top quality in 
a single barrel shotgun. Extraction and 
ejection are positive. Coil springs are 
virtually unbreakable. The fore-end is 
graceful, with extension design that 
conceals the hinge pin. The stock is 
well proportioned and has a full pistol 
grip and fluted comb. In 12, 16, 20 and 
.410 bores, all full choke. The Savage 


Savage, Stevens and the Indian head Reg. U. S. Pat. O#. 


The Stevens 94 is the best-selling 
single barrel shotgun in the world. 


Why? Because we insist on giving you 
more gun for your money. Because we 
won’t compromise on the quality and 
value that have made Stevens a famous 
name in firearms for over 100 years. 
Look at the features: A powerful 
ejector that functions automatically 
when the gun is opened. Top lever for 
opening swings either way for right or 
left-handed operation. Safe, depend- 
able rebounding hammer that can fire 
only when the trigger is pulled. Ideal 
for beginners and a favourite utility 
gun with experienced sportsmen. 
Choice of 12, 16, 20, 28 or .410 bores, full 
choke. This famous Stevens 94 is priced 
at only £19/10/-. 


See all three of these fine shotguns from Savage. Whichever you choose, you'll get 
your money’s worth — a gun that’s built strong, lasts long, and looks good. Savage 
products are sold by sporting arms dealers or your local gun store. For further in- 
formation on other Savage firearms and accessories, see our N. Z. Agents: Tisdall 
Distributors Ltd., P.O. Box 3033, Wellington. 
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forgotten, for this type of shooting is not unfortunately 
available to the average keen shot in this country. 
There are some who can get their 46 x 50 at both traps 
and skeet fairly regularly, but Mr. Davis states that 
a man must consistently make those scores, and we 
have seen the best of these shots have their off-days. 
We think that Mr. Davis has too. 

There are many who could of course measure up to 
the standard with the rifle shooting performance, but 
few of these are clay bird shooters and would not be 
expected to put up a brilliant performance in that 
section. It would be interesting to see just how many 
good all-round shooters, according to the above figures, 
there are in this country. 

Talking of upland game and duck shooting Mr. 
Davis states quite correctly that there is no definite 
yardstick to define the good all-round shot. Conditions 
are different, and unlike target shooting varying shots 
are presented. It is seldom that the shooter is “set” 
and ranges are usually guessed at and unknown. His 
standard of performance which denotes a good all- 
round shot — and this has been endorsed by a group 
of experienced field shooters — is:—At quail 50%; at 
pheasants 70%; at grouse 35%; at woodcock 50%; at 
ducks 50%; (on pass, or over tall timber, over decoys 
or jump shooting 75%). 

From my own experience I think that the figures 
given above can be taken as a fairly reliable index of 
a good all-round field shot. Of course we have no 
grouse or woodcock in this country, but the substitution 
of chukor for grouse would perhaps partly fill the bill. 

Comparing the performance of the trap shooter and 
the target shooter when in the field on natural game 
the trap shooter should give a proportionately better 
account of himself. True, the rifle shooter who is a 
good range shot at all ranges and in all positions will 
have some advantage, but it’s surprising how many 
range shooters are lost when it comes to firing at 
unknown ranges at running or at an indistinct target. 
The trapshooter, on the other hand, always used to 
firing at unknown ranges will do a little better than 
average. At the same time he has the disadvantage 
that at his own game, trapshooting, he is at the ready 
with his gun to the shoulder when he calls for the clay 
to be released, whereas in the field he must quickly 
establish his stance and mount his gun, at the same 
time swinging onto the bird. There is a difference, of 
course, but the principles of swing, lead and general 
co-ordination of impulses are more or less subconscious 
qualities in the average trap shooter. 


NEW PARKER-HALE SAFARI RANGE 


One of the most notable things about firearm manu- 
facturers is that they are not content to rest on their 
laurels, so to speak, but continually strive to give the 
sporting shooter something better all the time. 


Quite a number of new model rifles have appeared 
on the overseas market over recent years, but only a 
select few of the more popular calibres have reached 
this country. Even: so, the average sportsman cannot 
pick and choose, for the number. of firearms ,. which 


enter the country under import controls are pitifully. 


inadequate to meet the rapidly increasing demand. 
One of the most popular range of models offered the 
New Zealand sportsman of recent years is the Parker- 
Hale Safari. These have recently been improved con- 
siderably, and should make even a greater impact than 


Parker-Hale Safari Super. 


was the case when the first models entered the market 
a year or so. back. 

On the very latest Safari Super the two main changes 
constitute an entirely new 1965 Mauser system and a 
very positive side safety which locks trigger, bolt and 
sear. Of particular interest is the fact that the new 
7mm. Remington Magnum (which is proving a very 
popular calibre overseas) has been added to the already 
wide Super range. Other calibres are .243 Winchester, 
.270 Winchester, .30-06, .308 Winchester and .308 
Norma Magnum. Other major features on the Safari 
Super are the hinged floorplate, a dovetailed receiver 


Close-up of the action of the new Safari Super. 


for instant scope mounting, and a single stage trigger 
mechanism that is fully adjustable for weight and 
backlash. 

The popular and distinctive customline stock, intro- 
duced two years ago on this model, is the main distin- 
guishing feature between this rifle and the Safari De 
Luxe, which offers a snobble fore-end instead of the 
duo-tone styling. With the exception of the 7mm. 
Remington Magnum the De Luxe model is available 
in the same range of calibres as the Super. 

On the Safari Standard model the Monte Carlo 
cheekpiece has been restyled and now offers the elegant 
moulding of the more expensive models. This particular 
model is of the same reliability and accuracy as other 
models, but without some of the added refinements. It 
is drilled and tapped ready for fitting with ’scope mount 
bases. Available in .243, .270 Winchester, .30-06, and 
.308 Winchester. 

A new model in this range is the Safari .222 Rem- 
ington, which combines the stock of the Safari Standard 


with the action of the Safari De Luxe. In this particular 
model there is no hinged floorplate. It features a low 
’scope. safety and dovetailed receiver to accommodate 
‘Roll-Off mounts, . > Att 
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WORKING A SPINNER 

The angler who religiously retrieves his spinner at a 
certain fixed speed is very apt to go home empty- 
handed, for speed depends on the type of spinner as 
well as the state and depth of the water. When the 
water is discoloured it pays to reel in fairly slowly— 
just fast enough to make the lure spin well. On the 
other hand, clear or very shallow water calls for a fast 
retrieve. 

Sometimes, when a trout is following your lure yet 
making no attempt to take, it, it pays to vary the speed 
of the retrieve, winding in quickly for a few feet, then 
slowing down or even stopping altogether. 
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RIGHT DEPTH 
Finding the right depth at which fish are feeding 


can make all the difference between success and failure. 
Water temperatures at various levels and the distribu- 
tion of food influence the location of fish. When you 
catch one fish near the surface it is usual to catch 
others, particularly when lake fishing. On the other 
hand, catching a fish near the bottom is a fair indi- 
cation that others might be caught at the same depth. 

When the hot summer weather sets in, the water 
in every deep lake arranges itself into three fairly 
distinct layers. The upper layer, called the epilimnion, 
consists of warm water that has risen to the top, its 
depth depending upon the size of the lake and weather 
conditions. Trout and other cold-water fish leave this 
water and seek the cooler layer. 

The hypolimnion, or bottom layer of a lake, is not 
only cold, but since wave action cannot reach it, 
contains little oxygen. Often it contains little live food, 
and this, coupled with the lack of oxygen, holds no 
attraction for game fish. 
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The key to successful hot-weather fishing lies in the 
thermocline, or middle layer of most lakes. Here the 
fish, both game fish and bait fish, find comfortable 
water temperatures, a good supply of oxygen as well 


as a supply of food. If you can locate this layer you'll 


usually have some sport. 

But locating it is not quite as simple as it sounds, 
for in small lakes it may start ten feet below the 
surface or at forty feet or more in the very large, deep 
areas of water. Further, it is always the thinnest of 
the three layers and may often be only a few feet in 
depth. Thus it will be seen how important it is to try 
and keep your lure at the depth which shows results 
on any particular day. 


MOON AFFECTS FISHING? 


One of the many charms of angling is that it pre- 
sents an unlimited field for argument, speculation and 
experiment, and although many anglers have their pet 
theories, often some of them are unfounded. 

A friend of mine insists, for instance, that when there 
is an afternoon moon in the sky fishing is hopeless. 
He does a lot of fishing, keeps careful records of every 
relevant factor of weather, water, temperature and so 
forth, but swears that he has never yet caught a trout 
when an afternoon moon exists. Another angler of my 
acquaintance, and a good fisherman at that, maintains 
that you can catch fish under these conditions, but 
directly the moon takes over from’the daylight fishing 
is hopeless. | 

One day last year when there was a good afternoon 
moon in the sky I tried this theory out, and in’ three 
hours caught two fish and lost one. There was a bright 
moon that night and although I fished hard with just 
about every fly in the book, I caught nothing after 
daylight had faded and the moon, had taken over. The 
following afternoon I caught nothing, although I did 
manage to hook and land a fish of about 3lb. about 
10 p.m. that night when the moon was well down. 

And what does all this prove? Nothing, really, al- 
though I will say that I seldom have any luck fishing 
on bright moonlight nights, and even the rare. times 
success has come my way have been when I’ve fished 
against (opposite) the moon. None the less, I still think 
fish are influenced by tidal and lunar changes, but to 
what extent I’ve never been able to prove. 
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IS THE LARGE-MOUTH BASS 
ESTABLISHED IN N.Z. WATERS? 


As this issue of “Outdoor” is on the press the 
“Evening Post” dated March 18 carries a report head- 
lined “The Fighting, Though Illegal, Bass Breeding 
Here”. While we must congratulate the alert reporter 
responsible for this startling but interesting news item, 
it would have been better, perhaps, had a question 
mark been added after the headline, for although there 
seems little doubt that bass have been brought illegally 
into New Zealand, there’s still some doubt whether they 
have even made the grade. 

In the February issue we feature a letter on page 21 
captioned “Natural Fish Baits and Bass’, This letter 
was simply signed “Bud”, Christchurch, and gave the 
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Large-mouth bass, subject of considerable controversy 
of recent years. 


first indication that large-mouth bass might have been 
introduced into the country despite some official oppo- 
sition. Three years ago, when the then Minister of 
Internal Affairs (Mr. L. Gotz) assumed the role of 
dictator in the so-called “Battle of the Bass’, and 
openly stated that bass would be brought in over his 
dead body, whispers were heard that if they couldn’t 
be introduced officially, others ways and means would 
be found to bring them here. 

It was argued that such an authority as K. Radway 
Allen, who at that time was senior research officer to 
the Marine Department, had made recommendations 
that this fish would be suitable for introduction to this 
country. These recommendations were endorsed by the 
New Zealand Freshwater Fisheries Advisory Council, 
and supported by the then Minister of Marine, Mr. 
Gerard. 

When Mr. Allen’s report was available, it showed 
that after much research, both in New Zealand and 
America, there appeared to be only two species of fish 
at all likely to fill local requirements. ‘These were the 
large-mouth and the small-mouth bass, the former being 


particularly favoured on account of the fact that it 
prefers still water and will spawn on a mud bottom 
where some hard material is present. The small-mouth, 
on the other hand, will live in faster water and spawns 
on gravel or stony bottoms, thus being a competitor 
to the trout. 

After considering every ecological aspect, Mr. Allen’s 
report states: “The large-mouth is therefore the most 
suitable species of those considered for coastal lakes, 
and there is little doubt that it would be able to estab- 
lish itself in a number of lakes in the northern series. 
Other waters in which it might usually be established, 
and where it would not be in competition with trout 
are Lake Omapere in Northland, the lower Waikato 
River and the lakes about Huntly, and those of south- 
ern Hawke’s Bay, such as near Opapa.” 

Had Mr, Allen’s report been unfavourable we don’t 
think for a moment that the handful of North and 
South Island anglers who were concerned would have 
taken the initiative, but it so happened they were that 
incensed with the Minister of Internal Affairs’ dictat- 
orial attitude, in the face of Mr. Allen’s recommenda- 
tions, they decided there and then to do something 
about it. 


Sometime in the future the full story may be un- 
folded, but in the meantime we can only reveal that 
the first consignment (as far as we know) of bass ova 
arrived in this country a little more than two years ago 
through the co-operation of at least one high-ranking 
American serviceman. This did not apparently arrive 
here in good condition, which was to be expected seeing 
that it suffered unavoidable delays and was confined in 
tightly-sealed vacuum flasks packed with ice. Subsequent 
consignments apparently arrived in good condition, and 
were liberated only in certain private South Island 
land-locked waters. 


While the report in the “Evening Post” seems to 
suggest that liberations of bass have been fairly wide- 
spread over both North and South Islands, we are not 
too certain that this is strictly correct. If this was the 
case it would mean that existing fish had either spawn- 
ed, or other consignments had been brought into the 
country. As bass do not spawn until they are about 
18 months old, and apparently only a very limited 
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number have so far been brought into the country, it 
seems improbable that there has been no widespread 
distribution as yet. What might happen in the future, 
if these attempts to acclimatise bass are successful, 
remains to be seen. 

As things stand at present it seems that the large- 
mouth has made its debut, but whether this will be 
a blessing or a curse could be anybody’s guess! 


TAURANGA ACCLIMATISATION SOCIETY 


The last Annual Report of the Tauranga Acclima- 
tisation Society makes interesting reading, for not only 
does it leave room for much thought as to the future 
of our wildlife, but reflects the progressive policy of the 
Society generally. 

Dealing with the Society’s failure to rear 70,000 
rainbow trout, the Report states:— 

“Following a good hatch of Lake Tarawera ova the 
fry were transferred to the rearing pond and feeding 
commenced. A good mix of semolina, casein, animal 
liver and meatmeal was fed to them until heavy 
mortality was observed. These foods were then with- 
drawn for analysis at the Wallaceville Research Station. 
The report revealed that all food substances contained 
chlorinated hydrocarbons (D.D.T.), also the spring 
water, which was checked at the same time. Several 
pounds of the young trout that had succumbed were 
found to contain a level of 0.08 p.p.m. of D.D.T., this 
amount having been assimilated in a fortnight of feed- 
ing. Fish surviving this unfortunate experience con- 
tinued to die, although losses tapered off as body fats 
were built up from a diet of deer liver and meat. 

‘So little is known by science regarding the effect of 
chlorinated hydrocarbons (now called organochlorine 
insecticides) on fish, and the quantities that can be 
tolerated by them at various stages of growth that it 
may be many years before tolerable levels, insofar as 
trout are concerned, can be arrived at, if ever. From 
our own experience it may be presumed that we will 
continue to have heavy or total losses while the use of 
agricultural chemicals continue, also that all indigenous 
species of forage fish will eventually disappear from all 
inland waters. The absence of whitebait and inungas 
in local waters at the present time indicate that insec- 
ticides are already having some effect. 


“It is apparent that our bird life—including our game 
species—are involved in the chemical warfare on insect 
life as several reports of paralysed pheasants have been 
received. American research has shown the world that 
high concentrations of insecticides have been found in 
the muscles of pheasants, resulting in the species fall- 
ing easy prey to predatory creatures. Infertility and 
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malformations are quite common in wildlife where 
contaminated insect life is available. Very high, and 
often fatal, levels can be very quickly obtained through 
a natural food intake. This was proved recently in 
England when a hawk was fed nine live sparrows 
(previously fed on contaminated grain) over a period 
of five days. The sixth day the hawk died. Analysis 
revealed its liver contained 212 p.p.m. and the liver 
98 p.p.m. of insecticide residues. Instances of a similar 
build-up in human beings are not unknown, particularly 
in America, and unfortunately for mankind medical 
science has yet to find an antidote. Time will prove 
that ichemicals will not leave a clean battlefield and 
that natural balances may forever have been upset to 
the detriment of what remains. In an attempt to deal 
with what we have undoubtedly brought on ourselves, 
by upsetting natural balances, we must discontinue the 
use of all indestructible chemicals and employ biological 
methods of control. If we are not prepared to do this 
and work with Nature we will eventually be made 
aware of the fact that we cannot do otherwise. One 
has only to read books such as “Our Daily Poison” by 
Leonard Wickenden, or “Chemicals in Food and Farm 
Produce” by Dr. Franklin Bicknell, to realise how grave 
is the problem. 


“Since the last report we have continued with the 
construction of artificial ponds. Your Council is of the 
opinion that it cannot have too many. To increase the 
number, which is not only desirable, but essential, we 
invite you all, as members of this Society, to talk about 
our ponding programme with your farmer friends. 
Should you hear of a proposition don’t shelve it, but 
get into immediate touch with your nearest Council 
Officer. Part of your Council has been formed into 
what is called a Waterfowl Ponding Committee and 
is available to inspect and advise on the costs and 
possibilities of development. As has been so frequently 
stated in our Annual Reports, we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to all farmers, for without their goodwill we would 
be ‘sunk’. 

“Tt is apparent that we have reached a crucial stage 
in our waterfowl numbers. All of our 2,700 acres of 
low-lying areas are now completely dry with the result 
that ducks have moved out to the Waikato and Lakes 
District to obtain what is lacking here. Although the 
Kaituna River provides most of the duck-shooting for 
our district, it does not provide satisfactory breeding 
requirements. The only hope we have is to place more 
and more emphasis on the need for artificial ponds. 
To do this we must respectfully endeavour to get across 
to the farmers an appreciation of our predicament, not 
only from a sporting angle, but for the preservation 
of our waterfowl species as a whole. There are no 
doubt many farmers who have areas of wetlands that 
lend themselves to the impounding of water, and per- 
haps in many instances, to our mutual advantage.” 

Several other matters of general interest were con- 
tained in this Report, most important being the increase 
in the posting of farmlands. In connection with this 
the Report states: “This matter has been rather forcibly 
brought to your Council’s notice in that appeals have 
been made by individual farmers and several of the 
Federated Farmers’ groups. If “no shooting” signs are 
meant to convey anything large blocks of land, in some 
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instances whole roads, are being: closed off to shooters, 
presumably because of a few irresponsibles. Reports 
reaching Council indicate shooting from moving vehicles 
and off the decks of trucks. Some motor vehicles have 
been seen with a shooter on each front mudguard, or 
perhaps standing up behind the cab of a truck while 
the vehicle is being driven up and down back-country 
roads. We would be failing in our duty to all concerned 
if we did not point out that it is a punishable offence 
to carry a loaded firearm of any kind in a motor vehicle 
and that it is not lawful to discharge a firearm within 
50 feet of the edge of a public road. We invite those 
who deplore such conduct—and we know there are 
many, including farmers—to assist us in stamping out 
this evil practice. Vehicle makes, types, colours and 
registered numbers can be observed and recorded and 
the Police notified immediately an offence has been 
committed.” 


N.Z. ANGLING AND 
CASTING ASSOCIATION 


The March newsletter of the above Association not 
only reminds clubs that many are unfinancial and have 
not paid their affiliation fees, but also that the N.Z. 
Casting Championships will be held at Rotorua, on 
March, 26th, 27th and 28th. An Australian team will 
be competing in the fly-casting events, - 

North Island Surfcasting Championships 

Following is the results of the North Island Surf- 
casting Championships held recently:— 

20z. Level Line: R. James (Nomads) 469ft., Ist; E. 
Gibbons (Rotorua) 456ft., 2nd; F. Lord (Rotorua) 
400ft., 3rd. Longest cast: R. James 484ft. Qin. 

20z. Sinker 6lb. Line Minimum: F. Lord (Rotorua) 
501ft., Ist; M. Davis (Rotorua) 497ft., 2nd; E. Gibbons 
(Rotorua) 483ft., 3rd. Longest cast: M. Davis 514ft. 

4oz. Level Line: R. Buckeridge (Nomads) 462ft., Ist; 
E. Gibbons 460ft., 2nd; H. Glucina (Nomads) 432ft., 
3rd. Longest cast: E. Gibbons 480ft. 

4oz. Sinker 12lb. Line Minimum: R. Buckeridge 505 
ft., 1st; F. Lord 494ft., 2nd; E. Gibbons 490ft., 3rd. 
Longest cast: R. Buckeridge 513ft. 

Bait Distance: F. Lord 457ft., 1st; R. Buckeridge 
454ft., 2nd; E. Gibbons 441ft., 3rd. Longest cast: R. 


‘Buckeridge 473ft. 


Bait Accuracy: K. Harris (Kingfishers) 52, Ist; F. 

Lord 51, 2nd; R. Buckeridge 38, 3rd. 
Association Records 

N.Z.A. and C.A. records are as under:— 

Boat Section — Open 13.24lb. b/s Class: Snapper, 
D. Wellington (Whangarei) 21lb. 100z, Stingray, D. 
Gray (Whangarei) 125lb. 

Association Pins: Yellowtail, R. Langridge (Whanga- 
rei) 31lb. 80z. Snapper, K. Robertson (Marlborough) 
21lbs.; D. Wellington (Whangarei) 21lb 100z.; T. Hall 
(Pania) 22lb 80z. 

Qualifying weights are now:— 


Snapper over 22lb. 80z. Kahawai 8hlb. 
Trevally 8lb. Salmon  14lb. 
Hapuku 50\b. Moki 12Ib. 


Rainbow 10lb. 
Brownie 10lb. 


Yellowtail over 31lb. 80z. 
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Merit certificates have been awarded as under:— 

D. Bublitz (Sth. Taranaki) 12lb. 30z. Snapper on 
6lb. line—glass rod, Point reel, trevally bait. 

W. Roberts (Kaponga) 43lb. Stingray on 15lb. line 
—elass rod, fish bait. 

K. Robertson (Marlborough) 2ilb. Snapper on 23lb. 
line. A good catch for a 14-year-old. 

D. Wellington (Whangarei) 21lb. 10oz. Snapper on 
18lb. line—glass rod, trevally bait. 

D. Gray (Whangarei) 125lb. Black Stingray on 24\lb. 
line—glass rod, Pfleuger reel, mullet bait, 

H. Cliff (Whangarei) 444 1b. Tope Shark on 2I1\b. 
line—glass rod, Pfleuger reel, kohere bait. 

T. Hall (Pania) 224lb. Snapper on 12lb. line—glass 
rod, A.B.U. Ambassador reel, cray bait. 


French Tortue Fishing 
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“WHAT OF THE FUTURE?” 

(Continued from page 10) 

with the European species and its flesh is good eating. 
Wigeons are reputed to be promiscuous in their mating 
and have been known to hybridise with other species 
of “dabblers”, especially the Mallard, and this trait 
may possibly rule it out as a desirable immigrant. 
European Teal (Nettion Crecca) “Dabbler” 

This is a small duck, but what it lacks in size is fully 
compensated for its virtues both as a table and sporting 
bird. Leaping from the water in a flash it is in top 
gear, turning and twisting in the most deceptive fashion. 
This characteristic, combined with a small target and 
its worth as a table bird, puts it in “A” grade as a 
worthy candidate for acclimatisation here. However, it 
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is alleged to have hybridised with certain other species 
of “dabbler’ and may do so in its new environment. 
However, the Grey and the Mallard are notorious 
cross-breeders. The Teal does not compete with man’s 
economy. 

There are several other species of European ducks 
of the surface feeding assemblage which may possible 
merit consideration as acceptable for introduction into 
New Zealand. However, the foregoing list is fairly well 
balanced cross section of what one would expect in 
selecting dual-purpose species for good eating and sport, 
plus adaptability to new environment, hardihood, and 
producing big clusters of eggs, this mitigating the high 
mortality that occurs among wildfowl chicks generally 
the world over. ‘The principle omissions are:—Gadwall 
(Anas Strepera), European Shoveller (Patala Clypeats) 
and Garganey Teal (Anas Quequedula). 

The Shell Duck, of which our Paradise Duck is the 
New Zealand representative, and the Tree ducks are 
not entirely satisfactory from either a sporting or a 
table bird, so they are not included in this report. 
Sea Ducks 

The bulk of this group are made up of three Eiders 
(Somateria), Scoters (Melanitta) and Golden Eyes 
(Bucephala), each of several species. The two remain- 
ing species are the Harlequin (Histrionicus) and the 
long-tailed duck or “Old Squaw” (Clangula Hyemalis). 
The Scaups rightly belong to the Pochard assemblage 
and are only partly maritime, although often seen 
diving offshore in the company of the above group, 
all of which are out and out sea ducks. All the true 
sea ducks are expert divers, preferring a rock-bound 
coastline, and live exclusively on shellfish and crusta- 
ceans. Owing to their diet the sea ducks’ flesh is rank 
and fishy to the taste, and cannot be compared with 
that of the “Dabbling”’ ducks or the Pochard group, 
the latter being only part-time saltwater birds. Further- 
more, as a sporting proposition they are not good, with 
the possible exception of the Golden Eyes. The only 
occasion on which they come inland is in the breeding 
season, and when this period is over they form immense 
rafts off shore, and when feeding will keep well outside 
the line of breakers. ‘To hunt sea ducks with any chance 
of success requires special equipment and technique. 


The Mergansers (Mergus) ‘“Sawbills’ 

There are four species and are both fresh and salt- 
water birds. As their colloquial name implies, the bills 
of this breed are toothed for catching fish which is 
their sole diet, and although they have bills like shags 
they belong to the true duck anatiformes. 


Cape Barren Goose (Cereopsis Novae Hollandiae) 

The introduction of this fine specie and its liberation 
at Lake Harvey in Otago has been reasonably success- 
ful. It is also known as the Pig Goose and inhabits 
the coastal region of southern Australia, the off-shore 
islands and Tasmania. It is now rigorously protected 
in its native land owing to its alarming decrease. It 
is not a true goose, but is classed as an aberrant species 
of the shelgoose tribe, as its nearest relations are 
obviously the shelgeese of the southern half of South 
America, as all the true geese belong to the Northern 
Hemisphere. 


Kelp Goose (Chloepharga Hybrida) 

This is one of the South American birds, and would 
be worth while considering as a desirable immigrant as 
it is a genuine maritime specie whose economy does not 
‘conflict with man’s. The Kelp Goose would readily 
establish itself here as the conditions are similar in every 
respect to its native habitat. There are another four 
or five species which are “Graziers” and would not be 
too popular in this country, 

The Common Snipe (Capella Gallinago) 

It is difficult to understand why this fine game bird 
has not been introduced into New Zealand where con- 
ditions are so favourable for its survival. Apart from 
its undoubted merits as a game bird, its flesh is excel- 
lent eating, and this bird does not conflict in any way 
with man’s economy. The snipe is essentially a bird 
of the open swamplands and its food consists almost 
entirely of worms which it secures by probing the 
marshy ground with its long bill, so well adapted for 
the purpose. In addition to worms it includes in its diet 
minute crustacea, molluscs and the larvae of various 
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insects. The length of the Common Snipe is from 10 
to 11 inches. There are two other species of European 
Snipe, The Great Snipe (Capella Hedia) and the Jack 
Snipe (Limnocryptes Minius) their length being 14 and 
19 inches respectively. The Common Snipe would be 
the best for acclimatisation in New Zealand. 

In addition to the above, the North American Wil- 
son’s Snipe (Capella Delicata) is a splendid sporting 
species, the Japanese Snipe (Capella Hardwicki) and 
the Australian Marsh Snipe (Capella Megela). All 
these are migratory in their habits and on that account 
are unsatisfactory. The Japanese Snipe as a passage 
migrant or straggler has occurred on three occasions 
in New Zealand. 

The Woodcock (Scollpax Rusticola) 

Like the Snipe it is difficult to know why this bird 
has not been imported long ago as it does not compete 
with man’s economy in any way. Like the Snipe its 
habits are identical, so conditions in New Zealand would 
suit the Woodcock admirably. It is mostly nocturnal 
in its feeding and prefers to seek seclusion in coverts 
during the day, so our swampy terrain usually associat- 
ed with fringes of manuka and bracken fern would 
make an ideal habitat. Like the Snipe the flesh of the 
Woodcock is gastronomic delicacy. Length 16 inches. 

The American species (Philohela Minor) is smaller 
than the European, the average length being 11 inches, 
but is an equally fine sporting bird and its habits, 
economy and its delectability as a table bird are the 
same as the European specie. If the European species be 
unprocurable its American congener would be a quite 
satisfactory alternative. Both the Woodcock and the 
Snipe have long been famed as excellent wing targets 
which tests the skill of the most expert shot. 

Grouse 

The ban on the introduction of Scottish Red Grouse 
(Lagopus Scoticus), owing to the prevalence of a cyclic 
epidemic among the grouse tribe, is never likely to be 
lifted. Apparently all species of this the greatest of all 
game birds are subject to what for the want of a better 
name is called Grouse Disease. Grouse are diverted into 
two main groups:—(a) Terrestrial, Red Grouse, Ptar- 
migan, Prairie chickens, or Pinnated Grouse, Sharp- 
tailed Grouse and Sage Grouse, the last three are 
American species; (b) — Arboreal, which includes the 
European Capercaillie, American Ruffled Grouse and 
the western Australian Blue Grouse with its many 
races. All of the last group could establish themselves 
in the great pine forests in this country. Excellent 
sporting birds and apparently if not immune are sup- 
posed to be less susceptable to epidemics than their 
terrestrial congenors. The possibilities could be inves- 
tigated. 


“KUSHON” RECOIL PADS 
NOW AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND 


“Be glad you’ve a Pad When Recoil is Bad!” 
Ask for “KUSHON” 
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TRAP SPECIAL 


THE RECOIL PAD 
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DOES YOUR GUN FEEL RIGHT? 
COME UP RIGHT? 
SHOOT RIGHT? 


Perhaps you've blamed yourself for bad 
shooting when all that is wrong is bad gunfit! 
Correct gunfit is highly important, and more 
birds are missed through this than for any 
other reason. But the remedy is simple. 

Just fit a— 


TRAP SPECIAL RECOIL PAD 


and your gunfit problems are solved. One 
screw will select the correct drop or cast. 


TRAP SPECIAL — THE FULLY ADJUSTABLE 
RECOIL PAD. 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL SPORTING DEALERS 
PRICE: £3/17/6 EASILY FITTED 


N.Z. DISTRIBUTORS — 


GOLLIN & CQ. LTD. 
P.O. BOX 794 — WELLINGTON 


March, 1966. 
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Once More We Take To The Field 


BY G. F. BIRKETT 


Pre-game shooting season thoughts. 


With the game shooting season only a few weeks 
away, this is the time of the year when most shooters 
being to think ahead of the pleasures to come with 
dog and gun. And, perhaps, as you consider what the 
season might have in store, you might reflect a little 
on your dog’s fitness and qualifications to come through 
with credit to yourself, for the training you’ve given 
him, as well as his physical fitness to face the hard days 
afield. 

It’s a grand feeling this of anticipation of the happy 
days afield with your four-footed partner, something 
which means so much to those of us who love the great 
outdoors and all it means. True, it’s seldom that our 
dreams of good bags and perfect gundog performance 
are realized, but like all good sportsmen we do not 
judge our sport by the weight of our bag. Neither, for 
that matter, should we expect our dog’s deportment in 
the field to be faultless, particularly if he has had no 
work or training since the previous season. 


To those of us who thrill at the sight of good gundog 
work, poor performances take the edge off our enjoy- 
ment and spoil the day, irrespective of the weight of 
the bag; and for my part I would much rather shoot 
one bird over a snappy, interesting performer than 
shoot a dozen over a dog whose work was slovenly 
and uninteresting. By the same token I would much 
rather see my dog retrieve a duck under rough difficult 
conditions through my set of madly dancing decoys, 
than see him make a dozen easy retrieves in placid open 
water. It’s these things which count, and although some 
might maintain that to have a dozen birds in the bag 
is better than one, yet that one bird can somehow taste 
far sweeter, as well as leaving the legacy of the memory 
throughout the years. 

While all this is very well for the man who has 
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finished dog with several seasons of field experience 
behind it, it can well be understood that a wide allow- 
ance must be made for the younger dog, particularly 
the first year one, no matter how well he might have 
retrieved a dummy in the back-yard. Even in the case 
of a dog with two or three seasons to his credit, some 
allowance must be made for a start, for he may prove 
a little wild until some of the keenness is worn off. 
The older dog, on the other hand may get right back 
into harness with little or no loss to his field deport- 
ment from his between-seasons’ spell. These are factors 
one must take into consideration, otherwise there’s a 
chance of spoiling your dog. 

If our dog is a first season one, we should watch 
his reaction in the field, taking note of his behaviour 
on game, his reaction to the sound of the gun, and 
his natural style of working his ground. If he shows 
much sign of timidy, either in his work or when the 
gun is fired, we should give him his head and not 
cramp down on him until it is seen that he has fully 
entered into the spirit of the thing, and has learnt just 
what association the gun has to the duck or pheasant 
which smells so good to him. 

In the field the dog’s hunting instinct will usually 
overcome his dislike for the report of the gun, But his 
tolerance has limits, particularly if he is young and 
untried, and knowing that it is often fatal to discharge 
a firearm near him unless his hunting instincts are 
thoroughly aroused. Even old dogs have sometimes 
been known to turn sour on the business after being 
continually subjected to gunfire in the close confines 
of a maimai, more particularly if they have not been 
allowed to retrieve the game as it is shot. 

There’s a difference — an important one — between 
individuals in the matter of getting the best from their 
dogs, and one has only to watch sportsmen working 
their dogs to realise just what this means. It’s all in 
the matter of handling, and those who depend on a 
whip or a stick to secure discipline instill fear, and lose 
something of the love which inspires a dog to give his 
best under all conditions. Their dogs never do, nor can, 
give the heart-warming performance which makes a 
man proud to be their owner. True, they may make 
few actual mistakes, but they work with no joy in the 
job, for fear of the whip damps their ardour. 

There are others, the decent, reasonable sportsmen, 
who take a different route to the destination of dis- 
cipline. Maybe their dogs make mistakes, but their 
every action is with a desire to please, and there’s little 
of the automation about them. as they work. Such 
dogs know that their masters are full of understanding, 
so they do not fear, at times, to take daring chances, 
using their inherent senses as their brains and know- 
ledge prompts them. Such is the acme of good gundog 
work. 

However, no matter how well-trained and good we 
may consider our dog we should not lose sicht of the 
fact that he can be either made or marred with care- 
less handling in the field under actual shooting condi- 
tions. Actually there’s a difference between shooters; 
there’s that kind of chap who really appreciates good 
or even fair shooting dog performance before all else. 
The weight of his daily bag means nothing, but the 
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joy of watching his dog perform thrills him more than 
all else; and he loses no opportunity to keep his dog 
going right. Then there’s the shooter whose major inter- 
est in the field is to get a “limit” every time of asking. 
Such an individual usually hunts in an incessant fervor, 
cursing his dog loudly for his mistakes without taking 
“the time off from filling his game-bag to correct them. 


But no matter how well trained a dog might be there 
are times when he is likely to forget it all and, throw- 
ing discretion to the winds, just appears to go haywire. 
At such times he is likely to do nothing right, and will 
do everything from breaking to shot to leaving a bird 
floating in the middle of a deep lagoon. 


Although most dogs will usually go into the water 
and swim right up to the bird, failure to deliver to 
hand is a common fault among our retrievers. This is 
especially so if due care is not taken by the handler 
during the early stages of training, and later on, in the 
field itself. Actually the secret in this is, once the dog 
is trained and has proved that he can retrieve, never 
allow him to get away with a poor retrieve. Never let 
him see you pick up the dummy or game, for he should 
be taught to think that you cannot get the game unless 
he brings it to you. This applies to the retriever breeds 
particularly. 

It is seldom, however, that a dog of any sporting 
breed will drop the shot game he is retrieving from 
the water. Probably he is too much engaged in his 
swimming and his anxiety to return to his master to 
do that, but once in shallow water many imperfectly 
trained dogs are apt to refuse to deliver either to hand 
or bring the bird to dry land. 


No matter how well trained a gundog might be 
he is apt to develop slight faults in his work as time 
goes on. From just mistakes prompted sometimes by 
over-keenness these faults become habits, and once they 
get to this stage they are indeed hard to break. 


Whether your dog is starting to break shot, is un- 
steady on game or fails to retrieve to hand the remedy 
is apparent, nip crime in the bud firmly, but justly, as 
it appears. It might cost you game at the time, but 
it’s better to lose game once or twice while correcting 
your dog’s faults, than to lose your temper and game 
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all the time because your interest in the weight of your 
game-bag is above all else. There’s a time and a place 
for everything, but there’s no better time and place to 
correct your dog’s faults than at the time they are 
committed, which is usually in the field on actual game. 


With the game season close at hand, this department 
wishes one and all good shooting. May your aim be 
true, and your cripples few; may your four-footed part- 
ner find well, point staunchly; and once again prove 
the loyal and devoted companion as of yore. And last, 
but not least, may this game season leave you with 
many happy memories! 
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Necessities 
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Mr H. H. Harris (Taihape) with ‘‘Lucky’’ — winner of the Short Head 
class at the 1965 New Zealand Sheep Dog Trial Championships. Mr 
Harris and his entry also won at the 1965 Australian National Open 
Sheep Dog Championships. Mr Harris, like other winners at the 1965 
and previous championships, feeds his dogs Tomoana Full-Feed Dog 
Crackers. A complete balanced food, enriched with livermeal and 
fortified with vitamins, Tomoana Dog Crackers have more calories — for 


more energy. 
Give your Dog the Food of Champions... N.Z.’s Biggest Selling Dog Food. 
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AND HUNTERS! 
THE ROARING SEASON IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER, SO IT’S TIME TO BE THINKING 
ABOUT. THE PURCHASE OF A NEW HIGH-POWERED RIFLE AND SCOPE. 
THE RANGE Tixholl> OFFER FOR YOUR CHOICE IS COLOSSAL. 
303 CAL SPORTING RIFLES 
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re t re t & 
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& 30/06 cals 0 oe ce cee ce eee eee eee neces £62 10 0 minchester Ne ca : sete eee eee nese cee eee Lo 
‘229 Rem. & .308W cals ~ 851 15 0 Antique Winchester 94 30/30 ‘cal | we ee a . £5010 0 ) 
Parker Hale ‘‘Safari Super’’— 
243W, .270W & .30/06 cals ... ... £5115 0 Semi-Automatic 
Parker Hale ‘‘Safari de Luxe’’— Remington 742 .30/06 cal 0 20. 0. ee ee «6835 
-243W, .270W, .30/06 & 7 x 57 cals .... ... £4815 0 Remington 742 .308 cal 0 00 0 2 ee we «670 0s 
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RIFLESCOPES 
MACRO ZIEL — Terrific light gathering 
power, focusing adjustment positioned in BUSHNELL — This Japanese scope pos- 
one turret reduces to absolute minimum sesses some very fine features and is being 
the possibility of fogging under extreme used extensively throughout the country. 
weather conditions. Availcle das 3X £18 9 9 
This is without doubt one of the finest Velen IMs 4 
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